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THE DYNAMIC FACTOR 
BEHIND THIS MARKET 


HE greatest drawback to a healthy securities mark: t 

for the past ten years has been the gnawing fear on tl! « 
part of millions of investors that they could no longer court 
on a square deal from their government. It is only durinz 
the past few months that hope for fairer treatment his 
dawned for the multitude of thrifty citizens whose savings 
originally built the factories that are now turning out the 
weapons, etc., for victory. 


We say without reservation, therefore, that the greatest 
factor behind this current market rise is the steady growth 
in the confidence of investors who see on ail sides un- 
mistakable evidence that radicalism and unfair treatment 
of small investors is no longer good politics. By the time 
this war ends people will be so fed up with regimentation 
that bureaucracy and communism will be even more un- 
popular than they are today. 


BIG Inducement to Subscribe NOW S 0C S ETTER TH C S 
T this time of opportunity for wide- 
ig a limited period you may still qualify awake investors the important thing 
or a free copy of our coming edition 
(February Ist) of “Stock Factographs” which for you is to have essential information 
will include “Factographs” for the 21 months and dependable guidance that will enable 
up to and including January 20, 1943 issue you to take advantage of the resurgence 
of FINANCIAL WORLD. This remark- of confidence, with all that this implies in terms of market 
appreciation possibilities as well as liberal income yields. 
: can supply you with the data and 
ee tain from any of the various stock manuals advice you urgent y nee at a cost of only $15 yearly. Fur- 
aa. that are much smaller in size and scope. thermore, the $15 is now a deductible income tax item for 
investors. 

a Investors who once get the habit of referring to our , 
wou e lost without it an wou no now ere + . « 
fad on month reached the peak attained in the bull market period 
than $25. memember. you wil seosive te new otttion of the late 20’s. The reason for this is that FINANCIAL 
lutely free, provided you remit $15 promptly for your 3 ae & pas years to 
yearly subscription. constant improvement and the initiation of new departments 
and ideas that have greatly increased the practical value to 
graph” books or if for any reason you are not inter- investors who want a lot of help for a small amount of money. 
ested in accepting this particular gift offer, it is quite 
likely that you will be glad to hear of our alternative 
offer. will enable you your 
enewal for one year, as a substitut the “Facto- * 
hock, Gases ab THIS VALUABLE COUPON CAN MEAN 
mentioned in coupon below, which have a total retail 
value of $4.00. MUCH TO YOUR FINANCIAL FUTURE 


FINANCIAL WORLD, ‘ J. 27 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


For enclosed $15 please enter my annual subscription for: FINANCIAL WORLD each week, Securities Advice Privilege as per rules, | 
a copy of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” each month, and an immediate survey of 20 of my listed securities. 
It is understood this entitles me without cost to your coming $3.85 book of ‘‘Stock Factographs.’’ (Will be ready Feb. 1st.) 
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IMPORTANT — If you request it, you may have Free with your subscription, instead of our “‘Stock Factographs”’ book, all three of the following 
helpful investment books: (a) 11-Year Tabulation of Yearly Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of New York Stock Exchange Common Stocks 
(1931 to 1941); (b) 10-Year Tabulation of Active New York Curb Erchange Common Stocks, showing Yearly Earnings, Dividends and Price 
Range (will be ready March Ist) and (c) 1943 edition of our $2 Bond Book giving data and ratings on 4,800 Bonds. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS « 


Help a man in uniform enjoy 
his leisure hours. Give your 
good books to the 1943 VIC- 
TORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. 
Leave them at the nearest 
collection center or public 
library. 


STOCKS - BONDS - COMMODITIES 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges 
11 Wall Street - - New York — 


Branch Offices in leading cities. 
Private wire system connecting 


CHICAGO - TORONTO - INDIANAPOLIS 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHARTS 


PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume, commodity prices, etc. 


Each sheet 8!/2 by I! inches, sufficient 
for a six-months' arithmetic record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
EDWARD WILLMS, 136 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 


You will never know .. 


what outstanding real estate 
values are available until you 
have consulted the Real 
Estate advertisements in 
FINANCIAL WORLD. 


See the offerings listed on page 23. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on February 1, 
1943, to stockholders of record on January 15, 
1943, The transfer books will not close. 


._ THOS. A. CLARK 
December 24, 1942 TREASURER 
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Note the 
CARBINE... 


“a weapon of great merit” 


“Little has been said of the new army car- 
bine, but we believe it to be a weapon of 
great merit. It is a short rifle, 36 inches 
long, and 5 pounds in weight, half the 
weight of the ordinary rifle. All the men 
and the officers in the infantry who have 
been armed with the pistol will carry the 
carbine instead. That includes sergeants 
and all commissioned officers up through 
majors. It holds 15 cartridges in the maga- 
zine and is semiautomatic, like the Garand 
rifle. It fires a .30 caliber cartridge and is 
accurate up to any distance that soldiers 
usually fire at the enemy. We are begin- 
ning to get production in volume.” 


Rosert P. PATTERSON, Under Secretary of War. 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: Accounting and 
adding machines are still available (under WPB regulations) 
for purchase by plants engaged in war work. 


Our maintenance service from coast to coast, which you have 
come to rely on, is being kept in complete and efficient 
operation. 


Spare parts, too—we are providing for all your Underwood, 
Sundstrand and Elliott Fisher machines —as well as a com- 
plete line of carbon paper and ribbons, unsurpassed in 
quality, for every make of office machine. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY, One Park Ave., New York 


% Enlist Your Dollars Buy More War Bonds To Shorten The Duration 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT DELIVERS HIS MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 


WHAT AID CAN BUSINESS 
EXPECT FROM CONGRESS? 


he framing of revenue-raising 

legislation is always one of the 
most important functions of Con- 
gress; in time of war the highly ab- 
normal demands made upon the 
Treasury necessitate an unusual 
measure of concentration upon tax 
problems. Congress did not finish its 
labors on the first war tax bill—the 
Revenue Act of 1942—until October 
20. Revenue legislation will probably 
not drag along for as many months 
in 1943, but the task will again be a 
formidable one, and will be the major 
job to be accomplished in the first 
session of the seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. 


TAX RELIEF? 


Taxation does not ordinarily come 
under the heading of “aids to busi- 
ness,” and the prospect of drastic in- 
creases in corporation tax rates was 
one of the main factors which de- 
pressed the stock market in the early 
months in 1942. But when the final 


draft of last year’s tax bill was com- 
pleted, it contained many relief meas- 
ures, easing what would otherwise 
have been oppressive burdens and 
removing inequities which existed in 
previous laws. These relief provi- 


Manpower shortage 
nearing critical stage 
and is the major prob- 
lem, but business will 
be affected by Con- 
gressional trends in 
many other fields. 


sions are expected to be retained. 
Although corporation tax rates are 
expected to be lifted moderately in 
1943, there is no indication that any 
crushing load will be added. 

It is probable that something less 
than the $16 billion additional asked 
by the President will be raised 
through higher personal and corpo- 
ration tax rates, withholding taxes or 
compulsory savings. But even a 
smaller goal will be difficult to attain 
unless Congress turns to the general 
sales tax. Despite the widely held 
view that the sales tax is “bad medi- 
cine” politically, its chances of enact- 
ment now appear to be materially 
improved. Adoption of a “pay-as- 
you-go” plan for personal income 
taxes is now regarded as a certainty. 
Whatever the immediate repercus- 


sions, the long term consequences of 
a system of current payment of in- 
come taxes should be constructive for 
business in general. 

The other major division of fiscal 
measures—appropriations—-will show 
some important changes in Congres- 
sional policy. The President, in his 
budget message, stated that he would 
be glad to cooperate “‘in effecting fur- 
ther reductions in ‘nonwar’ expendi- 
tures through the necessary revision 
of underlying legislation and in every 
other way.” In some instances, the 
underlying legislation may not be 
amended, but the scope of agencies 
which contribute little or nothing to 
the war effort can be limited by cut- 
ting their appropriations. 


WASTE CURBS 


Furthermore, although Congress 
will be liberal with appropriations for 
war purposes, steps will be taken to 
guard against waste. Legislation has 
been introduced which would create 
a Joint Committee on Budgetary 
Control, to be drawn from the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the House 
and Senate. The purpose would be 
to provide a continuous check on ex- 
penditures. Although the final meas- 
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ure may fall short of machinery for 
a continuous audit of spending by ex- 
ecutive departments and agencies, 
Congress will swing a long way from 
the prevailing “blank check” meas- 
ures. 

The manpower problem will be- 
come increasingly serious, and will 
reach a critical stage in a few months, 
judging from the official estimate that 
an additional 6 million people will be 
needed this year for the armed forces 
and war production. As this situa- 
tion develops, there will be renewed 
discussion of a National Service Act. 
The chances are that such legislation 
—subjecting all citizens to a man- 
power draft for service in essential 
industries or elsewhere—will not be 
enacted. 

At all events, the question of limits 
on the prospective growth of the 
armed forces must first be settled. 
There is a growing body of opinion 
that the Army’s demands, envisaging 
a total for all the services of 11 to 12 
million, are impracticable. Congress 
is showing increasing concern over 


' the manpower problem, particularly 


with respect to agriculture. Its in- 
fluence may largely determine execu- 
tive decisions, even in the absence of 
drastic legislation, so that essential 
industries will have greater assurance 
of an adequate supply of workers. 
The results of the last election, 
generally interpreted as evidence of 
widespread dissatisfaction with ad- 
ministrative policies, have added 
greatly to the prestige of Congress, 


A Unique 
Commodity Group 


Cracker Bakers— 
In the War, and After 


tending to restore much of the nor- 
mal balance of power between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative departments. 
With the increase in the influence of 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, Congress can effect changes in 
executive action without necessarily 
passing many new laws. One of its 
strongest instruments for effecting 
changes in policy by the executive 
departments is the investigating com- 
mittee. 

Before the Administration’s Lend- 
Lease powers are extended, an in- 
quiry into the spending of the major 
part of the $18 billion already allo- 
cated to this account is likely. If it 
appears that domestic needs have 
been neglected unnecessarily, or that 
certain of our allies have been fa- 
vored unduly at the expense of 
others, changes will be made. An- 
other large Lend-Lease appropria- 
tion is indicated, but Congress is 
likely to set up controls, rather than 


STRIKES HAVE UNDERMINED 
COAL INDUSTRY’S STATUS 


ne of the most strike-ridden 

fields in the country, the coal 
industry’s position has been further 
undermined by the work stoppage 
which began early in the month and 
at one time involved an estimated 
23,000 workers. Cutting anthracite 
production below 900,000 tons a 
week, or 200,000 tons a week less 
than the industry’s five-day a week 
output, this was 450,000 tons less 
than the Bureau of Mines estimated 
should have been produced on a six- 
day-week basis. 

Aside from focusing public atten- 
tion on the miners’ indifference to the 
national welfare, on their refusal to 
recognize the authority of their own 


union officers or of the War Labor 
Board, and on their disregard for 
their own wage contracts, the strike 
carries disturbing suggestions of 
what may be in store when the pres- 
ent union contract expires April 30. 
It also emphasizes once more the 
fact that the men themselves are their 
own and the industry’s worst ene- 
mies. Anthracite, particularly, has 
suffered in competition with oil and 
gas, for between 85 and 90 per cent 


of anthracite production is used for 


heating. Oil scarcity in the East, and 
the enforced conversion of heating 
plants to coal, are largely responsible 
for the recent increase in anthracite 
demand, although the trend has been 


‘writing a blank check, as in 1941. 


Congressional investigations do not 
necessarily make for efficiency, either 
in Government or business. They 
have often been justly criticized for 
wasting the time of important execu- 
tives, and furthering political feuds 
rather than the good of the country 
as a whole. But even those which 
have their origins in personal ani- 
mosities sometimes have a salutary 
effect. A case in point is the recently 
voted investigation of the Federal 
Communications Commission. This 
inquiry is likely to bring changes in 
the policies, if not the personnel, of 
the FCC, which has often been arbi- 
trary—to say the least—in its regula- 
tion of the communications industry. 

The chances of important changes 
in labor legislation are doubtful. The 
40-hour week is likely to be retained. 
But if there are more serious cases 
of production losses through labor 
troubles, anti-strike legislation is pos- 
sible. At all events, some progress 
toward the elimination of abuses in 
union organizations is indicated. 

The “American Beveridge Plan” 
will be presented to Congress by the 
Administration. .Despite the Presi- 
dent’s insistence that consideration of 
“assurance against the evils of all 
major economic hazards” must not 
be adjourned until after the war, leg- 
islation expanding the scope of social 
security measures is not likely in 
1943. In any event, the proposals 
will be based upon contributions by 

(Please turn to page 27) 


upward since the war began. Before 
that, unsatisfactory labor conditions 
with their threat to the fuel supply 
had contributed much to extending 
the use of oil burners and the accom- 
panying drop in anthracite production 
from 80 million tons in 1927 to 46 
million tons in 1938. 

Defense and war activities, as well 
as more effective resistance to oil 
competition, temporarily reversed this 
trend and 1942 production was 
around 55 million tons—but with the 
coming of peace the deflation of the 
anthracite industry is likely to be re- 
sumed, its pace stepped up by further 
loss of public confidence, thanks to 
the miners themselves. 
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B ecause the war cannot be waged 
without steel and there is no 
limit to the amount that can be used, 
a succession of new records for steel 
production and consumption is cer- 
tain to be hung up by the industry for 
at least the duration of the war. 
Heavy operating overhead and other 
costs, plus taxes on an ascending 
scale, will hold down profit margins 
but increasing volume should enable 
profits to be held at favorable levels. 


WAR INFLUENCE 


' For more than two years now the 
principal interests and their owners 
—the stockholders—have fared well 
as a result of the war-stimulus. Yet, 
while there is little in the military 
picture that warrants the suggestion 
of an early end to the conflict, gloomy 
imaginings of post-war conditions 
seem to have taken possession of 
many investors, and the contrast be- 
tween selling prices, earnings and 
dividends suggests, superficially at 
least, that the stocks of the prin- 
cipal interests have been unduly de- 
pressed. 

Common stocks of the nine leaders 
whose rated capacities exceed 75 per 
cent of the country’s total are sell- 
ing today, with one exception, be- 
low the lowest prices at which they 
sold in 1938, the ‘year preceding 
the outbreak of war; and all of 
them are selling far below the high 
prices at which they sold in 1939, 
when the war was in its first months 
and neither its duration nor the great 
extent to which it would call upon 
American industry could have been 
anticipated. 

It may be, of course, that appre- 
hensions regarding post-war condi- 
tions are only a part of the back- 
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ground—that the disfavor into which 
the steels have fallen with many in- 
vestors stems from disappointment 
over the failure of the shares to du- 
plicate, even in part, the performances 
they gave during World War I; par- 
ticularly in view of the extent to 
which the industry itself has paral- 
lelled, thus far during the present 
conflict, the statistical progress made 
during War I, except that in this 
present period the valleys are deeper 
and the peaks extend higher. 

Steel production in the year pre- 
ceding Hitler’s invasion of Poland 
was less than in 1913, the year pre- 
ceding the Kaiser’s invasion of Bel- 
gium—31.8 million tons of ingots in 
1938, against 35 million tons in 1913. 
Production in 1938 was at 39.6 per 
cent of capacity—79.9 per cent in 
1913. In the earlier period the in- 
dustry was hampered in getting into 
its stride, for the immediate conse- 
quence of the outbreak was the 
paralysis of American commerce and 
industry and it was not until 1915 


got under way that the steel industry 


began its expansion. 
The peak of production in World 


HAVE 


STEEL SHARES 


While industry follows expansion pat- 
tern of World War I, common stocks 
of the leaders have been following a 
course contrary to 1914-1920. 


War I was 50.5 million tons—not a 
tremendous expansion from 1914 
when contrasted with the jump from 
31.8 million tons in 1938 to 86.1 mil- 
lion tons in 1942—with 92 million 
tons indicated for 1943. It is prob- 
able that the next postwar phase, 
when it arrives, will carry forward 
the parallel, but it is reasonable to 
assume that, because of the many 
economic controls that have been set 
up, the readjustment will be far less 
devastating to the steel industry than 
the readjustments of the last one 
which carried steel production down 
to a low of 22.2 million tons in 1921. 


PEACE PLANS 


We have lost many of our illusions 
since 1918. Immediately after the 
Armistice, war contracts were can- 
celled almost entirely, and so little 
provision had been made for the re- 
turn of peace that we did not regain 
our economic feet for several years. 
This time we are planning for peace 
along with our marshalling for war. 

While it is admitted the steel in- 
dustry will face difficult times the 
demand for steel from the shipbuild- 


*At end of year. 


World War II 


Steel output 


*At end of year. TOPA ceiling. 


Operating rate (% of capacity)... 
Composite steel price............. 


Wartime Contrasts in Steel Statistics 


—Pre War- War Period —Post-War Period— 

World War I 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
*Ingot capacity (Q00 omitted). 44,452 46,249 51,282 55,568 58,846 61,021 62,314 64,262 65,427 
35,057 26,335 36,009 47,907 50,468 798 38,832 47,139 22,158 
ps mes rate (% of cap.).. 79.9 59.2 77.9 93.4 90.8 63.6 75.7 34.5 
Composite steel price........ 1.66lc 1.433c 1.533c 2.667c 4.191c 3. 3.115c¢ 3.777¢ 2.437c 


—Pre War- ‘War Period 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
81,829 81,619 84,152 88570 90,280 
31,752 52,799 66,983 82,837 86,092 

39.6 64.5 82.1 97.4 96.9 
2.459c 2.31lce 2.273c $2.305¢ +2.305¢ 
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ing, aircraft and, possibly also, the 
armament industries may be ex- 
pected to hold at fair levels for some 
time after the war, while the change- 
over to a peacetime economy should 
offset a substantial part of the ton- 
nage that will be lost with the cessa- 
tion of war. Competition among the 
steels will be intense because of the 
enlargement of producing capacity, 
and as a result also of the many war- 
time situations for steel which may 
become permanent. 

There is one marked difference 
between the steel issues in the pres- 
ent war period and their actions dur- 
ing the first World War. The ab- 
sence of profit controls, price ceilings, 
and astronomical taxes imparted a 
highly speculative flavor to the shares. 

Bethlehem Steel advanced from 
25% in 1914 to 700 in 1916; Repub- 
lic from 18 in 1914 to 145 in 1919; 
U. S. Steel from 48 to 13634 in 1917; 
American Rolling Mill from 152% 
to 436 in 1916; and Crucible Steel 
from 1534 bid, but no sales, in 1914, 
to 278% in 1920. This is in marked 
contrast with the declines that have 
been registered in these same issues 
since 1939, Bethlehem having receded 
from 100 to a low of 49% in 1942; 
Youngstown from 5634 to 28% last 
year; and U. S. Steel from 8234 to 
the 1942 low of 44%, with current 
prices generally just slightly above 
these lows,—this during a period 
when earnings have been substantial 
and dividends reasonably liberal, with 
managements showing ability to 
meet and overcome rising costs, rigid 
government controls, fixed selling 
prices, and heavy tax burdens. 


SHARES ATTRACTIVE? 


Investment caution, it may well be 
suggested, has been over-exercised 
and has forced steel security prices 
to levels that more than discount the 
difficulties of the post-war years. 


A WARTIME BENEFICIARY 
WITH POST-WAR PROMISE 


Simonds Saw’s prospects helped by a replacement 
demand that promises to extend into peace era. 


of a much better-than- 
average replacement demand for 
its products, coupled with the fact 
that its consuming channels extend 
practically over the whole gamut of 
industry, Simonds Saw & Steel Com- 
pany finds itself in a more comfort- 
able position, from both the immedi- 
ate future and the post-war view- 
point, than the majority of companies 
in what is broadly designated as the 
tool or machinery group. 


PRIMARY CUSTOMER 


Principally this group is made up 
of makers of machine tools and manu- 
facturers of machinery. Machine 
tool buying probably is passing its 
peak, and, while machinery makers 
are in somewhat better situation, 
neither has cause for anticipating the 
post-war phase of industry with any 
enthusiasm. But Simonds’ products 
go largely to users of machine tools 
and machinery, and the maintenance 
of a high rate of operations in avia- 
tion, metal working, armament, muni- 
tions and other lines of industry sus- 
tains the demand for cutting and 
abrasive tools at maximum level. So 
much for the immediate prospect. In 
the post-war readjustment the nat- 
ural slump in demand from wartime 
consumers should be cushioned by 
the reactivating of peacetime industry. 

Since the outbreak of the war in 
1939 Simonds has just about quad- 
rupled its annual output—total sales 
in 1938 were $6.2 million; in 1941 
they reached $21 million, and 1942 


Nine Leading Steel Stocks Compared 


The common stocks listed below represent steel producers whose 
aggregate capacity exceeds 68 million tons of steel ingots a year 
—about 75 per cent of the total capacity of the entire industry 


-——Earnings per share—, 


Issue 1940 
American Rolling Mill.......... $1.96 
Bethlehem Steel ............... 14.04 
8.87 
6.83 
3.32 
United States Steel............. 8.85 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube..... 5.96 


*Nine months to September 30. 


—Dividends—— Current 


1941 #1942 1941 1942 Price 
$3.21 $1.59 $1.40 $1.00 11 
6.00 58 


total sales are estimated around $25 
million; for the nine months to Sep- 
tember 30 they totalled $19.9 million. 
Despite greatly increased labor and 
material costs and soaring taxes, op- 
erating efficiency and the larger pro- 
duction made possible a comparable 
increase in earnings, net.per share of 
capital stock in 1942 being estimated 
as around $3.25, plus a post-war re- 
fund of $1.15; this compares with net 
of 72 cents a share in 1938, and $4.90 
a share in 1941. 

The 1942 showing is after making 
a provision of approximately $1.30 
a share in the first nine months alone 
for contingencies, no similar deduc- 
tion having been made in 1941. 
Taxes in 1942 will take a much larger 
slice of Simond’s income than in 
1941. In the earlier year U. S. and 
Canadian income taxes of $1.1 mil- 
lion and EPT of $2.8 million were 
the equivalent of 19 cents of every 
dollar of net sales; provisions made 
in the first nine months of this year 
of $4.2 million equal more than 21 
cents of each dollar of net sales and 
are the equivalent of about $8.40 per 
share. 


DIVERSIFIED LINE 


Simonds Saw & Steel was incor- 
porated in 1922 as the successor to 
the Simonds Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which was organized in 1832 
and incorporated in 1868. The pres- 
ent company has paid dividends in 
every year since 1927 with the ex- 
ception of 1932. It has three plants 
in the United States and two in Can- 
ada, and produces circular, cross-cut, 
band and other wood and metal cut- 
ting saws, machine knives, files, 
grinding wheels and other cutting and 
abrasive tools. 

Simonds has no funded debt and 
there is but one class of stock, of 
which 497,000 shares are outstanding. 
Its dividend policy has been liberal 
and it has adhered to no regular rate. 
In 1942 three 40-cent dividends were 
paid, with a 60-cent distribution in 
December, the total of $1.80 affording 
an indicated yield of 7 per cent on the 
basis of its present price around 25. 
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Pence speaking, railroad man- 
agements are conceded to be 
more competent than might be sup- 
posed from a cursory examination of 
their systems’ earning and dividend 
performance. This is because it is 
recognized that there are so many 
non-controllable factors entering into 
the latter, such as, for the industry 
as a whole, competition from motor 
vehicles and airplanes, and such as, 


OPPORTUNITIES 
RAIL PREFERREDS 


Few are of highest grade, but the war boom 


has greatly improved 


most statistical posi- 


tions, restored some dividends. 


among individual systems, geographi- 
cal differences in industry, topogra- 
phy and climate. 

That the current transportation 
boom is as transient as the war itself 
is perfectly obvious, but what is very 
far from obvious, to even the best 
informed, is the duration of both. 
This is a most important factor in 
the evaluation of railroad securities, 
however, because it will determine 


Finfoto 


the extent of permanent gains from 
a transient influence. That is, al- 
though the longer-range “external” 


problems of the industry will return _ 


with a more normal economy, its 
ability to meet them may largely 
hinge upon the degree to which a 
perhaps burdensome debt has been 
reduced and a perhaps poor current 
asset position has been strengthened. 

It is for this reason that, unless 


RAILROAD PREFERRED STOCK STATISTICS 


Dividend Divi Y ——1942-1943 Prices —, 
i vi- rice 
dend (b) Arrears 1940 1941 1941 High Low Last Yield 
6 $5.00 None $10.26 $24.35 $20.56 $51.79 72% 60% 69 7.2% 
None None 09.43 35.83 e32.50 46.29 7% 4y, 6% None 
ses None $11.25 3.29 17.08 13.83 16.26 40% 22 40, None 
4.00 None 219.33 293.44 256.52 181.97 98 89 97 4.1% 
2.00 None h1.54 h3.86 h3.36 h5.89 83% 2% 8% 24.2% 
12.50 3.75 0.56 3.20 j2.49 j3.08 13% 834 12 20.8% 
None None D14.66 0.75 0.32 43.67 5% 4% None 
None None D18.66 D325 D3.34 40.00 5 1 3% None 
5.00 None m6.09 m23.73 m19.59 m34.78 44 32% 3934 12.6% 
*Gulf M. & ‘0. 5.00 None p0.93 6.89 7.28 12.52 33% 18 % 16.7% 
Til, Comt. $6....cccccsscscceccscces None None 6.95 56.65 47.55 117.37 23% 13 20% None 
*Int. Rys. C. A. $5....... easvid vegas 5.00 26.00 8.66 9.55 8.75 9.10 4634 3034 43% 11.5% 
cen 2.00 None 5.39 8.79 j7.65 j5.70 293% 16 21% 9.4% 
ee None 78.75 D4.26 D097 #DO.17 5.69 43% 1% 4 None 
None 69.00 10.02 35.19 113.59 88.31 51 35 36% None 
4.00 None 137.74 121.57 29.43 23.83 116% #108 113% 3.5% 
None 25.00 11.19 . 28.90 27.66 27.25 29% 18 22% None 
BO None 56.25 5.58 21.54 20.80 20.42 51% 36 44 None 
2.00 None 11.48 16.67 j14.63 j21.52 285% 233% 271% 7.3% 
2.00 None 6.32 9.78 j8.64 j13.24 235% 20 23% 8.5% 
5.00 None 12.25 32.28 27.05 43.15 39 23% 36% 13.6% 
4.00 None 19.54 28.99 21.97 50.88 84 74 84 42% 
ai ae La oe 1.50 None 6.51 5.87 4.58 3.86 30 26 29% 5.0% 
14.50 None 13.94 7.95 13.73 303% 21% 26% 17.1% 
None None 13.99 21.37 21.18 40.48 8% 6% None 
*Cumulative. Cumulative to the extent earned. a—Non-cumulative except as indicated. b—Actual or indicated. c—Before sinking or other reserve 


funds. h—On present capitalization, before contingent charges. j-Ten months through October. m—On present stock, after contingent charges. p— 


From beginning business August 1. r—Pays out of previous year’s earnings. 
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finances are in excellent shape, the 
conservative railroad management 
hesitates to divert into dividends the 
funds that might be better employed 
as future lifesavers, by improving a 
credit position and building up a 
post-war earning power. 


BETTER ISSUES 


These points should be borne in 
mind by the present holder and pros- 
pective purchaser of railroad pre- 
ferred stocks. A handful are high- 
ranking, offering investment yields of 
3.5 to 5 per cent. It is interesting to 
observe that of the four which are of 
highest grade, the créme de la créme 
Norfolk & Western and the close 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Virginian 
Railway are low-cost carriers of bitu- 
minous coal from the mines of the 
Virginias and Kentucky, largely 
downgrade to Great Lakes and At- 
lantic seaboard ports. They have 
long records of profitable operations 
and continuous dividends under all 
conditions of the business cycle, 
strong finances and a manageable 
debt structure. 

So has the fourth, Union Pacific, 
major granger serving the plains of 
“all the west,’ which has the longest 
haul in the country and the highest 
traffic density in the West, as well as 
other sources of income from rail- 


EXCUSE DELAY 


In case your copy of 
FINANCIAL WORLD is ever 
late in reaching you, kindly 
bear in mind that many 
train schedules are upset 
by war conditions. Nat- 
urally, war materials and 
troops have first call on 
the country’s transporta- 
tion facilities. 


road, express and oil investments. 

Atchison, another granger, which 
likewise has important external in- 
terests, notably in oil, lumber, coal, 
real estate, mining and other proper- 
ties, and boasts the greatest mileage 
(13,400) among American railroads, 
just misses a perfect twentieth-cen- 
tury preferred dividend record by 
payments of $2.50 to $4 of its $5 
preference in the depression years 
1933, 1938 and 1939. 

Reading has a perfect record on 
both of its preferreds over nearly the 
same span and, in fact, has paid com- 
mon dividends in every year since 
1904; deriving its principal traffic 
from anthracite mined in its own ter- 
ritory and bituminous coal received 


from connections. These three issues 


’ offer liberal yields of from 7.2 to 8.5 


per cent. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Best of the more speculative issues 
—in fact, showing evidence of grad- 
ually working toward investment 
strata although still offering a 13.6 
per cent yield—is Southern Rail- 
way’s preferred stock. This issue 
resumed dividends last year and al- 
ready has made declarations for the 
first three quarters of 1943. Operat- 
ing in the growing industrial South, 
this great system cleared up all RFC 
and bank loans and substantially re- 
duced long-term debt before taking 
dividend action. 

Other reorganized roads with new 
dividend-paying preferred stocks not 
without speculative possibilities in- 
clude Chicago Great Western, famil- 
iarly known as “Corn Belt” ; Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, midwestern bitu- 
minous carrier; and Wabash, Penn- 
sylvania-controlled and dependent 
largely upon traffic in the Detroit 
automobile area. 


Next week there will appear a fur- 
ther discussion of the more specula- 
tive situations included in the tabula- 
tion on page 7. 


A GOOD YIELDING BOND GROUP 


A list of six issues yielding better than 4'4 per cent 
which should appeal to the average investor. 


he problem of meeting higher 

living costs and increased taxes 
places an added burden on the bond 
investor whose income is restricted 
by the fixed return on this type of 
securities. If he considers a high 
yielding issue as a possible substitute 
for one affording a smaller return, he 
is faced with the necessity of assum- 
ing a larger degree of risk. 

A careful combing of the list has 
turned up a half dozen issues of sat- 
isfactory grade which should appeal 
to the investor who his anxious to 
improve his income without too great 
a sacrifice of indicated security of in- 
terest and principal. These issues are 
not to be considered as gilt edged 
securities, of course, but are suitable 
for average purposes where the exist- 


ing list already is intelligently diver- 
sified. Yields range from 4.50 to 5.88 
per cent, and all but one of the bonds 
are selling below the call prices. The 
exception, Studebaker 6s, carries a 
conversion feature—but the present 


price of the common stock would 
have to more than double to make 
the provision attractive. 

The tabulation below presents the 
six bonds in three groups: indus- 
trials, railroads and utilities, with 
two issues in each category. In each 
group the bond with the lower yield 
may be considered as the more con- 
servative of the two issues selected. 


Utah Power & Light Ist 5s, 1944 


Six Bonds With Good Income Returns 


INDUSTRI ALS : Times Call Recent Curr. 
5 tInt. Earned Price Price Yield 
Studebaker Corp. *conv. deb. 6s, 1945.......... 9.37 100 102 5.88% 
RAILROADS: 
Atlantic Coast Line, L. & N. coll. 4s, 1952...... 2.71 105 76 5.26 
Southern Railway dev. & gen. 4s, 1956......... 2.06 Not 71 5.63 
UTILITIES: 
Pennsylvania Power & Light 4%s, 1974........ 2.37 103 = 100 4.50 


165 105 98 5.10 


*Convertible into common at 12% (recent price, 6). fAt 10234 for sinking fund. 
tTimes interest earned in most recently reported 12 months periods. 
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FIVE STOCKS WITH HIGH 
YIELDS—PLUS PROSPECTS 


While engaged in cyclical businesses, companies 
on the whole have impressive dividend records. 


aving an average price of around 

25, and an indicated group yield 

of slightly better than 8 per cent, 

the five stocks comprising this group 

represent companies that not only are 

able to show impressive earning power 

during the war economy, but are ex- 

pected also to turn in better than aver- 

age results in the years that will im- 
mediately follow the war. 

Although the automotive and allied 
fields are perhaps generously repre- 
sented, it is here that one can find the 
most clear-cut prospects for postwar 
prosperity, and in any event this 
group is intended as an addition to 
existing security lists (or to furnish 
switches to take the place of less de- 
sirable issues), and is not of course 
recommended for the placement of a 
major portion of one’s investment 
funds. 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass: Long 
a light metal fabricator, company pos- 
sesses “know how” that has been 
found by the Government to be in- 
valuable in the arms program. Post- 
war period promises to bring unpar- 
alleled growth in the use of aluminum, 
magnesium and light metal alloys, and 
Bohn should be among the leaders in 
these activities. Despite cyclical na- 
ture of the company’s business, it has 
maintained dividend payments in each 
year since 1925. 


Container Corporation: The 


largest manufacturer of paperboard 
products, company’s principal line 
consists of paperboard boxes used for 


packaging a wide variety of goods. 
Not only has the business been grow- 
ing in recent years, but finances and 
capital structure also have been mate- 
rially strengthened. All bonds were 
retired several years ago, preferred 
stock was eliminated and the last of a 
serial bank loan was extinguished in 
October. Now, 781,253 shares of 
common constitute the capitalization. 


Mack Trucks: Despite an erratic 
earnings record (results since 1929 
have ranged from a loss of $3.89 per 
share to a profit of $4.93), this lead- 
ing heavy truck maker has maintained 
dividends since 1922 and at the same 
time preserved a strong financial po- 
sition, with the latest available bal- 
ance sheet showing net working capi- 
tal equivalent to $45.86 per share of 
capital stock. With new trucks vir- 
tually. unobtainable for civilian use 


for the duration, company obviously 


faces a large pent-up demand upon 
ending of hostilities, and plant recon- 
version should present no important 
problems. 


Finfoto 


Raybestos-Manhattan: Although 
around half of this company’s output 
is normally taken by the automotive 
industry, the remainder goes to a 
widely diversified group of customers 
and includes a long list of rubber and 
asbestos products. A 1929 consoli- 
dation of three (well established) 
companies, nevertheless the depres- 
sion of the 1930s was negotiated with 
only one deficit ; dividends have been 
paid each year since organization. 


Union Oil: The second largest 
organization in the field on the Pa- 
cific Coast, this company is well in- 
tegrated, engaging in virtually all 
phases of the oil industry. Although 
it is the only one of these five com- 
panies to have any significant funded 
debt (approximately $44 million), 
carrying charges thereon have always 
been covered by a very good margin, 
with substantial amounts left over 
each year for the capital stock (there 
is no preferred). Except for 1914 
and 1915, dividends have been paid in 
every year beginning 1900. 


A Stock Group Yielding Over 8 Per Cent 
Earned per Shar Div. Re- 
—  Years—— Months— Pd. cent Indicated 
Common Stock: 1940 1941 1941 1942 1942 Price Yield 
Bohn Aluminum ......... $4.09 $548 $3.26 $460 $300 43 7.0% 
Container Corporation... 285 2.98 190 2.23 150 18 83 
Mack Trucks ............ 3.02 4.93 455 3.03 300 30 100 
Raybestos- Manhattan 327 278 20 21. 
Union Oil (Cal.)......... 0.99 1.34 109 096 100 16 62 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1943 


Aluminum, Ltd. C+ 
Traded (not listed) on the N. Y. 
Curb Exchange, stock is reasonably 
priced around 93 on dividend-paying 
ability. (At present exchange and 
after 15% non-resident tax, $8 Can. 
reg. and $2 spec. divs. yield 7.8%.) 
Company and subsidiaries mine 
aluminum ore (bauxite) in British 
Guiana, Newfoundland, and India; 
operate smelters in Canada, England 
and Sweden; fabricate in Canada, 
England, India, Australia and Switz- 
erland; operate hydro-electric plants 
in Canada with 800,000 h.p. capacity. 
In the September nine months, it 
earned 46.98 (Canadian) per share 
before, $15.46 after taxes, about in 
proportion to $63.01 and $20.81, re- 
spectively, in the full year 1941. 


Atchison 
Still an undervalued rail leader at 
below 50—which is less than twice 
probable 1942 net. (Ind. $6 an. div. 
yields 12.2%.) November net of 
$3.35 vs. 49 cents per share a year 
before, brought the 11-month total to 
$24.15 vs. $8.05, already quadrupling 
the high-yielding indicated annual 
dividend, after greatly increased Fed- 
eral taxes ($18.67 vs. $3.99 in ten 
months). Carloadings gained 6.4 per 
cent in December, 12.4 per cent in 
first two January weeks. Debt re- 
duction much more than explained 
$59.4 million vs. $80.5 million work- 
ing capital, and saves a million dollars 
interest a year. Over 200 miles of 
un unprofitable branches have been 
abandoned, and many subsidiaries ab- 
sorbed. (Also FW, Sept. 23.) 


Cuban Atlantic Sugar C+ 

Stock (listed on the N. Y. Curb) 
commands a low price-earnings ratio, 
at about 12, but appreciation possi- 
bilities are restricted by shares “over- 
hanging the market.” (Paid $1.50 in 
June, $1 in Sept.; $2.50 total yields 
20.8%.) A substantial portion of the 
stock on the shelves of bankers a year 
ago was marketed in 1942 at $10.50 


or more, but coming into 1943, there 
remained some 274,339 shares to be 
sold at the market. Meanwhile, 
company’s incomplete report for the 
September fiscal year much more 
than doubled per-share net to $4.63 
from $2.10, after unspecified taxes; 
raising working capital to $5.4 from 
$4.5 million and cash to $4.3 from 
$2.2 million. 


General Steel Castings, pfd. Cc 
An interesting speculative “war 
baby” at 66. (Entitled to and paying 
$6 per annum to yield 9.1%, with $60 
arrears). Since 1939, company’s 
earnings before depreciation and con- 
tingencies appear to have totalled $11 
million, whereas preferred dividend 
accumulations over a ten-year lapse 
totalled $6 million. Almost all of 
earnings have been utilized to reduce 
debt (by about $4%4 million to $1234 
million) and raise working capital 
(by perhaps $5 to $11 million). In 
the 1942 nine months, net was 
$133.98 vs. $45.31 per share before, 
and $17.67 vs. $27.25 after Federal 
taxes. The net figure for the recent 
period was after Federal taxes equiva- 
lent to $107.41 a share and special re- 
serves of $7.90 a share, while the 
1941 tax equivalent was $18.06 a 
share and special reserve charges 
were nil. Recapitalization to clear 
dividend accumulations is likely after 
further reduction in funded debt. 


Hygrade Food Products C 

An improving speculation at 4% 
on the N. Y. Curb. (30-cent init. div. 
last Dec. yields 7.1%.) A consolida- 
tion in 1927 of nine companies just 
before the depression, and six sub- 
sequently absorbed, this important 
meat packer found the going difficult 
through its first decade. In the fiscal 


- year ended October, last, net sales 


jumped more than three-fourths to 
$88.4 million from $49.8 million, off- 
setting a decline in gross profit mar- 
gin to 8.7 from 11.4 per cent as well 
as Federal income taxes (no EPT) 


of $1.09 y. 11 cents per share, so 
that reported net climbed to $2.25 
from $1.48 per share. The last half- 
million P. & L. deficit was written off 
against capital surplus. 


International Paper Cc 

Stock’s improving statistical posi- 
tion in recent years is not generously 
measured at prices below 10. Com- 
pany entered last year with about $27 
million cash and marketable securities 
alone not far from matching $33.2 
million total current liabilities, and 
with a working capital of $44.4 mil- 
lion. Management may elect to re- 
duce long-term debt further before 
initiating common dividends, but ac- 
tion appears to be probable this year. 
Nine months’ sales were $160 mil- 
lion vs. $151.8 million, but income 
taxes equalled $13.09 vs. $8.72 per 
share, while depreciation, depletion, 
etc., totalled $5.80 vs. $4.85, cutting 
reported net to $2.07 from $4.41 per 
share. Adversities appear to be well 
discounted. (Also FW, Sept. 2.) 


International Telephone C+ 

Stock should do better over the 
long term, especially with the return 
of peace, but advance to over 7 from 
1942 low of 1% largely discounts re- 
cent operating gains. Operations were 
about “breaking even” in 1940 and 
1941, but the first nine months of 
1942 returned 16 cents as against a 
negligible loss in the 1941 period. 
This is based upon a consolidated 
statement which, however, excludes 
International Standard Electric, Am- 
erican Cable & Radio, Spanish Tele- 
phone Co., Mexican Telephone Co. 
and Shanghai Telephone Co. Com- 
pany’s purchases of 4%4 and 5 per 
cent debentures at sharp discounts 
last year approximated $3.5 million 
par amount. (Also FW, Sept. 30.) 


Jones & Laughlin C+ 
Stock at about 20 is attractively 
priced, based on current earnings 


and relatively secure income return. 


(Paying 50 cents this month; $2 to- 
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tal in 1942 yields 9.9%.) With pro- 
vision already made for at least part 
of the subsequent retroactive wage 
increase, and with Federal taxes al- 


most doubled to $13.58 from $6.89 


per share, company’s first nine 
months of 1942 netted $4.35 vs. $7.51 
per share, thus considerably more 
than doubling the indicated full-year 
$2 dividend rate. Company furthered 
its diversification in December by ab- 
sorbing the steel barrel makers, 


Wackman Welded Ware Co. (Also 
FW, Oct. 21.) 
Lee Rubber C+ 


Maintenance of speculative hold- 
ings at around 27 is suggested by 
creditable earnings showing during 
difficult transition. (Paying 75 
cents next month; paid 75 cents each 
last Feb., Aug. and Oct.; $2.25 total 
in 1942 yields 8.2%.) Company’s 
October fiscal year returned $9.63 
vs. $8.33 per share on its capital 
stock in 1940-41, before $4.27 vs. 
$2.19 Federal taxes and 62 cents vs. 
nil contingencies ; after these charges, 
reported net for this trying period 
equalled $4.74 vs. $6.14 per share. 
Working capital gained $1 million to 
$7.9 million. Lee recently joined 
with four other companies in forming 
National Synthetic Rubber, to operate 
a new DPC synthetic rubber plant. 


Rayonier C 

Currently in an intermediate posi- 
tion around 12, stock should reflect 
new growth possibilities with the re- 
turn of peace. (Ind. $1 an. div. yields 
8.3%.) Although supplying con- 
siderable dissolving pulp for muni- 
tions, Rayonier earned only 47 cents 
per share on its common stock in the 
six months ended last October, as 


against $1.19 per share a year before, 
with taxes slightly reduced. Results 
for the April year may halve 1941- 
42’s $2.60, with the Tacoma plant 
shut down as a result of WPB’s re- 
ducing Puget Sound pulp production. 
Florida mill’s new process, using 
southern pine for high-grade sulphite 
pulp, holds long-term growth pos- 
sibilities. (Also FW, Sept. 2.) 


Republic Steel C+ 

Price of around 15, near 1942 low, 
fairly discounts reduced earnings, fu- 
ture uncertainties. (Paid 50 cents 
each in Apr., July and Oct., 25 cents 
in Dec.; $1.25 total in 1942 yields 
8.3%.) Company in October retired 
$645,400 of 6% preferred stock, in 
December $10.6 million of 2% Serial 
Notes. Meanwhile, the inequitable 
squeeze between rising costs (notably 
wages and taxes) and low fixed 
selling prices, dropped nine-month 
net to $1.61 from $2.90 per share, 
after $9.56 vs. $5.29 Federal taxes. 
The management has warned that, 
while stockholders’ share of earnings 
appears “sufficiently modest, even 
this amount may be subject to reduc- 
tion” through renegotiation. (Also 
FW, Oct. 7.) 


United Corp. pfd. C+ 

At around 18 the substantial dis- 
count from indicated liquidating 
value suggests interesting possibilities. 
(To pay $1 Feb. 9; arrears $2.) 
SEC’s public utility division recom- 
mends dissolution, countering volun- 
tary reorganization plan. Latter con- 
templates gradual change-over to 
general investment trust ($4.5 mil- 
lion already invested in industrials) 
and change oi senior stock par value 
from $50 to $5. Reported net for 


the nine months was $1.14 vs. $2.22 
per share a year before. Indicated 
liquidating realization would be 
around $27.30 which is 1% times the 
present quotations. 


Universal Corp. Cc 

Listed on the N. Y. Curb, stock 
seems entitled to a more generous 
market appraisal than current price of 
10. Company itself issues no interim 
statements, has not yet reported for 
the October fiscal year. Its subsidiary 
Universal Pictures earned in 39 
weeks through August 1 about $1.75 
million vs. $2 million a year before, 
after $2.8 million vs. $751,000 Fed- 
eral income taxes. Consolidated net 
was $4.45 in 1940-41, on 525,681 
equity shares. The A.T.&T. affiliate 
Electrical Research owns half, East- 
man Kodak and General Cinema Fi- 
nance (England) a quarter each, of 
parent’s $4 million debenture 5s, 
which are now convertible into the 
common stock at $2.50. 


Willys-Overland C 

Speculatve, of course, but price of 
2% seems inadequate to measure 
duration prospects. (Pfd. div. ar- 
rears $2.85.) Net sales in the Sep- 
tember fiscal year increased four- 
fold to $109.3 million. Earnings on 
the common stock equalled $4.85 vs. 
30 cents before, and 53 vs. 30 cents 
after $3.25 taxes on income and $1.07 
contingencies. Long term notes of 
$1.4 million were repaid and work- 
ing capital jumped to $5.5 million 
from $1.8 million. Repayment of 
$34.9 million contract advances out 
of $44.3 million due from U. S. and 
Canada would pave the way for clear- 
ing preferred arrears of only $741,- 
547. (Also FW, Sept. 23.) 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED JANUARY 19, 1943 


*Shares Net Shares Net 

Stock: _ Traded Open Last Change Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
N. Y. Central Railroad .... 54,100 10% 11% + Newport Industries ....... 30,700 10% 11% + 1% 
International Paper ........ 3,500 8% 95% + % United Gas Improvement .. 30,700 5% ae sdnens 
U, 51,500 48% Packard Motor Car ....... 30,500 3% 
Commonwealth & Southern 47,300 13/32 % —1/32 Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 29,800 24% 245% + % 
General 800 45 4% Consolidated Oil .......... ,500 7% 7% + % 
United Corporation ....... Davison Chemical ........ 29,500 13% 1454 + 1% 
Radio Corp. of America.... 38,200 5% 5% — % Atchison Topeka & S. Fe Ry.. 29,100 45% 48 + 2% 
General Electric .......... 31% 32% + % Martin-Parry 29,000 4% + % 
Alaska Juneau Gold........ 32,700 3% 3% + % Standard Brands .......... ,000 4% ae 
Columbia Gas & Electric.. 32, 2% Graham-Paige Motors ..... 28,900 1 
South Amer. Gold & Plat.. 32,300 2% - | rere Amer. Rolling Mill ........ 27,900 10% 103% + % 
Am. Radiator & Stand. San. 32,100 6% 6% + % Socony-Vacuum Oil ....... 27, 10% 11 + % 
Southern Pacific .......... 31,900 16 16% + 27, 4y 4% + % 
International Tel. & Tel.... 31,000 7% — ¥ North American Co. ....... 27, 10% 10% + % 
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UP IN A hundred billion dollar 
THE budget for war, nearly 
ETHER wine more billion to run 


the country during the 
next fiscal year—this is what the 
President tossed into the lap of Con- 
gress to mull over. A staggering sum 
which no country has ever spent in 
the annals of the world. 

It is no wonder the people are be- 
numbed by these astronomic figures. 
They reach into the upper ether, a 
strange domain where the people 
never have been before. Congress 
must feel the same way about it. Yet 
if the country actually needs the 
money, it will be found, deep as it 
may cut into our resources. 

What may be most puzzling about 
this gigantic budget is where and how 
we are to spend all this money with- 
in a year, for unlike previous budgets 
it is not accompanied by itemized de- 
tails. The war expenditures of Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy and Japan 
together are at least one-third less 
than we are asked to raise. 

Probably the President is asking 
for a sum much larger than he ex- 
pects to get. That has been the prac- 
tise of the Secretary of the Treasury 
when he asks for tax revenues. That 
is one way of getting then what they 
want. Though it is not admitted, 
there is tied up with the budget an- 
other trial balloori: the attempt to 
check inflation by syphoning off for 
these proposed expenditures another 
$16 billion, the sum it is estimated 
will represent the excess purchasing 
power left in the hands of the people 
after all taxes are met, and for which 
there will be no goods to buy. 


As the budget is presented it is - 


similar to a blank check—fill it out, 
and we will spend it. But Congress 
is not likely to take any such action. 
It should authorize every dollar that 
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is actually needed, but not one that 
could be wasted. To determine 
where all this money will be needed 
and how it will be spent, Congress 
will demand an itemized cost sheet, 
which is as it should be. 

Inasmuch as all this money can- 
not be used in any one year there. is 
no need for urgent haste, but there 
is ample time for Congress to devote 
considered attention to the country’s 
war requirements in order to get one 
hundred cents’ value out of every 
dollar appropriated. 


FREEDOM “Freedom from want” 
OF is a phrase we now often 
WANT hear and read about. 

Another suggested by it 
is “Féar of want.” The first is a 
goal toward which we all strive, and 
if it ever could be realized we would 
have one section of Heaven on earth 
without having to die to reach it. 
The other is something which, like 
a sinister shadow, has been hovering 
over us for most of a decade. 

Complete freedom of want is but 
a Utopian dream; the nearest we can 
come to it is to provide gainful op- 
portunity to all those ambitious 
enough to avail themselves of it, and 
the fear of want can only be elimina- 
ted when we can be assured of a 
sound economic existence that can 
beget such opportunities. 

However, it is sad to record that 
the war with its manifold sacrifices 
has immeasurably increased the fear 
of want, for it is compelling many 
small businesses to fold up and others 
to wonder if they can last long enough 
to survive the war. 

It is the bounden Juty of the na- 
tion to ease this fear as much as pos- 


sible. Here it would be dealing with — 


a dread reality—not dreaming about 
something in the future. 


POST- Of all the ideas concerning 
WAR a post-war boom it can 
BOOM be said that the one which 


approaches most closely 
to reality is that of the time that must 
come when all the necessities to the 
standard of life to which we have 
been accustomed, and of which we 
are now deprived because of priori- 
ties, will have to be replenished—and 
the cost will run into billions of 
dollars. To that period general busi- 
ness is looking hopefully forward. 

This very prospect removes some 
of the awesome aspects of readjust- 
ment from war to peace, such as that 
which occurred after the first World 
War. 

That is how the future shapes up 
for our post-war prospects in our 
domestic markets. So far as our 
foreign markets are concerned, the 
prospects are not so clearly defined. 
The rest of the world will be even 
worse off financially than we are. 
Credit will be needed if the other 
countries are to be in position to pur- 
chase things that they require. 

. How to provide this credit will 
pose one of our greatest problems. 
We must not again make the mistake 
we fell into after the last war: float- 
ing loans here at a high rate of in- 
terest, and when they fell due they 
could not be met. We lost many bil- 
lions of dollars in this manner in 
addition to losses on loans made by 
our Government on which the debtor 
nations found it convenient to de- 
fault. 

We now hold two-thirds of the 
world’s gold, and this might offer 
a partial solution if some plan could 
be devised for its use as a basis for 
an international credit pool. Some 
form of exchangeable currency will 
be needed to awaken our foreign 
markets. The problem is to find it. 
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THE COURTS INTERPRET 
THE “DEATH 


Ithough several important holding 

companies have recently made 
moves toward compliance with Sec- 
tion 11 of the Public Utility Act, liti- 
gation challenging the “death sen- 
tence” has been continued by at least 
a half dozen of the large utility sys- 
tems. What is probably the most 
important decision in this field, since 
the Supreme Court upheld the regis- 
tration provisions of the Act in 1938, 
was handed down recently by the U. 
S. Circuit Court of Appeals in New 
York. 
Last April, the SEC ordered the 
North American Company to divest 
itself of all holdings (with minor ex- 
ceptions) other than those in Union 
Electric of Missouri. Subsequently, 
it denied the company’s application 
to present further argument that the 
Commission lacks power to designate 
the particular system to be retained 
as its “single integrated utility sys- 
tem.” 


CLEAR-CUT TEST 


North American’s protest against 
these orders was framed in such a 
way as to afford a clear-cut test of 
Section 11 (b) (1), the geographic 
integration clause of the death sen- 
tence. This part of Section 11 re- 
quires holding companies to limit 
their interests to “a single integrated 
public utility system, and to such 
other businesses as are reasonably in- 
cidental, or economically necessary 
to the operations thereof.” 

In a unanimous decision, the Cir- 
cuit Court, turned down the com- 
pany’s contention that the geographic 
integration clause is an invasion of 
states’ rights and a violation of the 
Fifth Amendment. The Court held 
that the relations between a holding 
company and its controlled properties 
in several states affect interstate com- 
merce, and thus come within the field 
of Federal regulation; further, that 
“we cannot say that the remedy 
selected by Congress is so unreason- 
able, arbitrary or capricious as to con- 
stitute taking property without due 
process.” With respect to the Com- 
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Circuit Court upholds its constitutionality, but other 
legal tests are ahead before the position of holding 
companies is clearly established. 


mission’s designation of Union Elec- 
tric as the integrated system to be 
retained, the Court pointed out that 
this choice was made only after the 
passing of considerable time in which 
the company had refrained from ex- 
pressing any preference. The com- 
pany’s contention that it might select 
its integrated system at any time 
within the statutory period of com- 
pliance, or a one-year extension 
thereof, was denied. 

This Circuit Court decision not 
only approves the SEC’s actions in 
the North American case as conform- 
ing with the law, but also asserts the 
constitutionality of the integration re- 
quirements of the death sentence. If 
it is not reversed by the Supreme 
Court, one of the most important 
questions concerning the future of the 
utilities under the Public Utility 
Holding Act of 1935 will have been 
settled. The curt denial of Public 
Service of New Jersey’s appeal of a 
ruling holding it to be a subsidiary 
of U. G. I. and United Corporation, 
and other evidences of the high trib- 
unal’s trend of thought (as well as 
the Circuit Court’s unanimous deci- 
sion) suggest that a reversal by the 
Supreme Court is improbable. 


QUESTIONS UNANSWERED 


On the other hand, there remain 
several very important questions 
under the Public Utility Act which 
will have to be settled by further liti- 
gation. The Circuit Court’s line of 
reasoning with respect to Section 11 
(b) (1) presumably applies equally 
to clause (b) (2) covering corporate 
simplification. However, litigation 
contesting SEC orders issued under 
this part of Section 11—including 
suits brought by Commonwealth & 
Southern, American Power & Light 
and Electric Power & Light—will 
have to be decided before the final 


answer is given. Furthermore, even 
if the constitutionality of all of Sec- 
tion 11 should be established beyond 
any possible doubt, the SEC’s inter- 
pretation of both integration and sim- 
plification clauses has been contested ; 
one or more leading cases will have 
to be decided by the Supreme Court 
before the position and prospects of 
utility holding companies are clearly 
established. 


SUBSIDIARIES? 


North American’s holdings are 
scattered, with its main properties in 
the St. Louis, Milwaukee, Cleveland 
and Washington districts: Unless the 
geographic integration requirements 
were to be repealed or greatly modi- 
fied, there was no question but what 
the company would have to dispose 
of several of its subsidiaries. In other 
cases, there is more room for argu- _ 
ment as to the need for disposal of 
certain subsidiaries under the law. 

Commonwealth & Southern’s prop- 
erties fall in two groups. The north- 
ern subsidiaries operate in Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, but could not be re- 
garded as a closely knit group. The 
southern group, operating in Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida and 
South Carolina, is physically inter- 
connected, and could be considered 
an integrated system under any rea- 
sonably broad interpretation of Sec- 
tion 11. 

In July, 1941, the company filed 
a voluntary plan with the SEC, pro- 
viding for distribution of the com- 
mon stocks of its five northern sub- 
sidiaries to the parent company’s pre- 
ferred stockholders, and for retention 
of the southern properties—Alabama 
Power, Georgia Power, Mississippi 
Power, Gulf Power and South Caro- 
lina Power. This plan for elimination 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Although currently being given only minor market recog- 
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nition, Congressional swing toward conservatism is of major 


longer term importance. 


AS GRATIFYING as has been the war news from 
virtually all of the active fronts, surface indications 
are that these developments are having no effect 
upon the market. In fact, the steel shares, gener- 
ally regarded as among the more important bene- 
ficiaries of the war, in the last day or so have be- 
gun to show signs of breaking out of weeks of 
lethargy. Looking at a little publicized side of the 
war, however, it appears that the stock market has 
not been acting as contrary as many have assumed. 
While submarine sinkings no longer get the front 
page publicity given them during the early months 
of our participation in the war, there are indica- 
tions that the rate of shipping loss (and cargo loss 
as well) remains high, and continues to constitute 
an effective barrier to getting greater quantities of 
materiel to the overseas areas. Until we begin to 
have greater successes in combatting the underseas 
menace, it is probable that the market will continue 
to refuse to share the optimism held in numerous 
quarters concerning an early end to the war. 


IN WASHINGTON, meanwhile, we are witnessing 
fulfillment of the predictions made concerning the 
conservative nature of the new Congress, and its 
spirit of independence from the Executive branch 
of the Government. This is a development of the 
highest importance to investors, and its continuance 
can be counted upon to play a significant part in 
shaping the longer term trend of the stock market. 
After surviving almost a decade of hostility in high 
places, business seems now to be experiencing a 
fundamental swing in public opinion, one of the 
results of which promises to be a willingness of 
investors to capitalize corporate earning power on 
a much more liberal basis than has been seen in 
recent years. 


ANOTHER FACTOR which can also be counted 
upon to exert a lift to the market level is the pros- 
pect of a permanently higher basis for commodity 
prices, and even the new head of the OPA upon 
taking office admitted that with all of the various 


controls that have been set up by the Government, 
a continuing upward price trend is inevitable. 


FIRST REPORTS of 1942 earnings results are be- 
ginning to appear, and so far have held few sur- 
prises. Another week or so will see their publica- 
tion in greater quantity, although numerous state- 
ments will probably be considerably later than in 
previous years. In examining the figures in an ef- 
fort to determine fourth quarter performance, it is 
important that allowances be made for any adjust- 
ments necessitated by having charged off too much 
to tax reserves in previous quarters, prior to final 
determination of 1942 tax rates. In short, multiply- 
ing the last quarter's results by four will give no true 
measure of earnings probabilities for this year. 


AS MEASURED by the industrial price average, 
the market has continued its general disposition to 
advance by small fractions day by day, punctuated 
of course by the inevitable occasional setbacks. 
While with less persistency, perhaps, the rail aver- 
age also has been rising (although handicapped by 
the widely held belief that the war's end is bound 
to bring a collapse of traffic and with it the evapo- 
ration of the record earnings now being shown). 
With the industrials having made a succession of 
new highs, the rail average is currently less than a 
point below its peak of last November. Penetra- 
tion of that peak would signal a "confirmation" 
of the bull market to a large number of technically 
minded observers and would probably bring a sig- 
nificant number of new purchasers into the market. 


REGARDLESS OF whether we are soon to see that 


"confirmation’' which many hold to be so significant, 


- or whether the market is in the process of making 


a temporary top, to the investor the important 
thing is that the longer term trend continues to be 
upward, and until there is a decided change in 
underlying fundamentals it is difficult to visualize 
the source of any large amount of liquidation. 
—Written January 21; Richard J. Anderson. 
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RETAIL INVENTORIES: Federal Reserve statis- 


tics show that December was the sixth consecutive 
month in which New York City department store in- 
ventories declined from the month-previous volume, 
reflecting the fact that goods are being sold off 
more quickly than the stores’ shelves can be re- 
plenished. But the concerted stocking-up efforts 
which characterized a great part of 1942's operat- 
ing policies have left the stores in relatively good 
position, despite growing scarcities, and reported 
volume of goods in stock at the end of last month 
wes 14 per cent higher than a year earlier. Of 
course, these inventories are measured in dollar 
volume and, allowing for the price changes which 
have occurred in the meantime, it would appear that 
the stores’ physical inventories currently are not 
much changed from where they were at this time 
last year. Although the month had one less shop- 
ping day than did December of 1941, sales volume 
for last month showed a 7 per cent gain from 
year-ago levels. Again allowing for price changes, 
it would appear that physical volume was slightly 
lower. 


DISTILLERS’ PROSPECTS: In 1941 indicated 
consumption of distilled spirits was around 112 mil- 
lion gallons—and, when complete 1942 figures are 
in, it will probably be found that the materially 
larger monthly sales reported during most of that 
year boosted the aggregate to somewhere around 
135 million to 140 million gallons, the largest sales 
volume on record. Although this greater +volume 
will favorably affect the distilling companies’ 1942 
earnings results, it has implications for the future 
which also are worth consideration. Turning the 
facilities of the distilling industry entirely to war 
channels involved a complete halt to the manufac- 
ture of distilled beverages on October 8, and the 
country now is drawing upon previously built up 
stocks. Inventories at the end of October amounted 
to only a little over 500 million gallons, and thus 
were sufficient only for some 3!/> to 4 years’ supply 
at the recent rate of consumption. However, the 
industry has already taken steps to "stretch out" 
the available supplies by setting up limited delivery 
quotas in some areas, and such steps are expected 
to be extended further. In any event, it would seem 
that 1942's sales volume will mark a peak for a con- 
siderable time to come. As to the profits obtained 
from the industrial alcohol being made in place of 
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distilled beverages, and sold to the Government, 
these are reported to be 4 cents a gallon, plus 
3 cents for executive costs. Obviously, this does not 
compare with the margins prevailing on the indus- 
try's normal products. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY: The widely followed 
Federal Reserve Board's index of industrial produc- 
tion averaged around 180 for last year, and for 
recent months has been slightly above 190. AI- 
though predictions have been made that 1943 
will probably average around 210, present indica- 
tions are that an average of about 200 is more 
likely. Some additional productive facilities will of 
course come into use during the year, but offsetting 
this will be further curtailment of output for civilian 
use, and it is expected that the net result will be to 
hold the rise in the FRB index to not much more 
than 10 points. A total physical volume well in ex- 
cess of that of 1942 is, however, clearly in prospect. 


ICE CREAM LIMITED: The Department of Agri- 
culture's order that the ice cream industry limit its 
use of milk and milk products for civilian production 
to 65 per cent of the quantities consumed from 
December |, 1941, to November 30, 1942, is of 
little significance to the large dairy companies which 
themselves are in the ice cream business. While ice 
cream is one of the industry's wide profit margin 
products, butter—to which much of the milk will be 
diverted—also usually brings in better profits than 
the bulk of the industry's sales. Only about 
4 per cent of total milk production normally goes 
into the manufacture of ice cream, while butter 
accounts for about 40 per cent. 


LOWER TANNERS’ VOLUME? If the factor of 
demand alone were to be controlling, prospects for 
the leather tanning companies for the current year 
would be quite satisfactory. And, if the industry 
were able to secure all of its skin supplies in this 
country, the situation would be promising. But, 
unfortunately, domestic tanners depend on foreign 
countries for over 20 per cent of their cattle hide 
requirements; some 25 per cent of calf and kid 
skins usually come from beyond our own shores, and 
40 per cent of the sheep and lamb skins used are 
imported. Although hide supplies are ample at our 
regular foreign sources, particularly South America, 
shortages of shipping facilities are a serious obstacle 
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to the industry's obtaining adequate volumes of raw 
materials, and for this reason alone—as well as the 
matter of narrower profit margins—the hide and 
leather companies promise to show declines this 
year from 1942 operating results. 


BOND TRANSFER: Originally recommended at 
84, Southern Pacific secured 334s of 1946 have 
recently been selling around 96. Because of their 
short maturity, this issue affords a relatively liberal 
net yield, and there appears no reason for disposal 
on the part of those whose primary interest is 
income. And of course there also will doubtless be 
seen further price appreciation as the maturity date 
is approached. But profit-minded holders who pur- 
chased the bonds at lower levels are warranted in 
effecting transfers, at this point, into another obliga- 
tion of the same road which is currently selling at 
a materially greater discount from par. Although 
of slightly lower investment grade (as reflected in 
comparative prices), Southern Pacific collateral 4s 
of 1949—at a price of 77—appear to have con- 
siderable distance to go before fully exhausting 
their potentialities, and this week are being substi- 
tuted for the 334s of '46. The 4s of '49 are of 
course a direct obligation of the company and, 
additionally, are secured by pledge of virtually all 
of the outstanding preferred and common stocks of 
Southern Pacific's 2,600-mile subsidiary line, the 
Central Pacific Railway. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS: A. T. & T. investigation 
dropped by FCC as company reduces long dis- 
tance rates. . . . U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Field Director Moll says studies show orders for 2.6 
million autos, |.7 million refrigerators, 1.3 million 
washing machines will be placed immediately after 
the war. . . . Delaware & Hudson proposes to ICC 
handling $47 million May maturities by 10 per cent 
cash payment, 20-year extension of remainder. . . . 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis President Davin in- 
dicates heavy maturities over next few years may 
bar preferred dividends several years. . . . Penn- 
sylvania Railroad retired $42 million maturities out 
of cash in 1942, will retire $46 million likewise in 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require a relatively high degree 
of safety regardless of yield, or the longer term 
effects of any sustained trend toward higher mone 
rates, one bond or preferred stock is selected eac 
week. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is essential. 

The selection this week: 

Market Call Net 

Issue Price Price “Yield 
Columbus & Southern Ohio 

Electric Ist 1970.. 108 *109/ 2.82% 


*At 106% for sinking fund. 


1943; ordered by Federal court to pay Pennroad 
$22 million. . . . General Electric authorized by 
Navy to establish a cable manufacturing plant on 
West Coast. . . . A. O. Smith contracts with DPC 
to construct and operate $23 million additional 
facilities. 


WASHINGTON TRENDS: U. S. war spending 
in 1942 alone nearly doubled entire cost of first 
World War at $52.4 billion. . . . WPB reports 
having stopped $1.2 billion Federal construction as 
not essential to the war effort, with more com- 
ing. . . . Also announces plants with less than 500 
employees have been given a billion dollars of 
Army contracts in past two months. . . . War con- 
tract renegotiation revision by Army offers higher 
profit margins to contractors who reduce produc- 
tion costs. ...NWLB to decentralize through 
twelve regional boards empowered to make final 
decisions on labor disputes and voluntary wage 
adjustments. . . . Sugar beet growers warn Agri- 
culture Department they will switch to other crops 
unless beet prices are raised. . . . Farm machinery 
quota continued at 20 per cent of 1941, but WPB 
allows manufacturers to use full year's allotments in 
perhaps half a year, suggesting effective quota in- 
crease. . . . Essential food and fiber crops get fer- 
tilizer priorities. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are purposes for income. 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call FOR INCOME Tae vied price 

FOR INCOME Price Yield Price . ° 
: Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum...... 94 5.32% 105 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73... 95 5.26% Not Crown Cork $2.25 cum............ 39°57 474 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4/2s, 2003.. 97 4.64 105 Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.......... 94 5.32 105 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 41/2s, ‘70. 4.94 102!/, Reynolds Metals cum....... 83 6.63 107//, 
Western Maryland Ist 5/5, ‘77... 98 5.61 105 Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.... 84 4.76 Not 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 89 4.49 Not FOR PROFIT a Eee 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
76 6.58 107!/, are combined in these issues. 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4\/2s,'78 67 6.72 102 Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum.... 69 7.25 Not 
@Southern Pacific sec. 334s, '46... 95 3.95 102 Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.. 38 7.89 55 
*Southern Pacific coll. 4s, '49.... 79 5.06 100 Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 84 5.95 100 
@—Removed this week. *—Added this week; see Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum.:...... él 5.38 100 

page 17. Youngstown Sheet & T. 52% cum. 85 6.47 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the "business cycle" types of shares. 


Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings—— Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings—— 

Price 1941 1942 1941 1942 Price 1941 1942 1941 1942 
Adams-Millis........... 26 $1.25 $1.75 $4.00 b$1.95 May Department Stores.. 41 $3.00 $3.00 £$4.10 $3.76 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 12 0.94 0.80 1.37 b0.56 Melville Shoe ......... 30 2.25 2.00 2.64 b1.05 
American News ........ 29 1.80 1.80 2.65 b1.36 Murphy (G.C.)........ 65 4.00 3.50 . 2 
Borden Company ...... 23 1.40 1.40 1.88 60.77 National Dairy Products. 16 0.80 0.80 1.97 b0.87 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 87 5.00 5.00 f{... Socony-Vacuum ........ i 0.50 0.50 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 36 3.50 3.50 5.79 2.32 Standard Oil of Calif.... 29 1.50 1.50 2.30 1.65 
Continental Can ....... 29 2.00 1.25 2.62 1.88 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 43 3.50 2.50 5.09 cl.55 
Elec. Storage Battery... 35 2.50 2.00 3.65 b1.03 Union Pacific R.R....... 83 6.00 6.00 I1.19 ¢12.79 
Gen'l Amer. Transport .. 39 3.00 2.00 3.75 2.31 67 4.00 3.75 5.28 
aS ers 21 2.00 1.67 £2.20 e0.12 Woolworth (F.W.) ..... 33 2.00 1.60 2.69 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Six 
months to August |. f—Fiscal years ended Jafiluary 31, 1941 and 1942. x—I2 months ended September 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are sucn as 10 
warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe.... 32 $2.20 $1.70 $3.56 c$2.10 Homestake Mining ..... 33 $4.50 $3.75 $2.83 b$1.14 
American Car & Foundry. 27 ... hl2.09 b20.71 Kennecott Copper ..... 30 3.25 3.00 4.55 bt2.03 
Anaconda Copper ..... 26 2.50 2.50 {5.01 ct3.17 Lima Locomotive ....... 26 1.00 2.00 a >... 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 48 2.00 6.00 9.90 616.65 Louisville & Nash. R.R... 64 7.00 7.00 16.65 c8.7I 
Bethlehem Steel........ 58 6.00 6.00 9.35 64.94 McCrory Stores ........ 12 1.25 1.00 2.24 = 2.21 
21 2.25 2.00 2.83 . cl.56 Mesta Machine ........ 28 2.25 2.87!/2 3.61 
Climax Molybdenum .... 41 3.20 3.20 3.55 3.54 National Acme ........ 16 2.00 2.00 6.29 4.53 
Commercial Solvents.... 10 0.55 0.60 0.99 0.63 New York Air Brake... .. 29 3.00 2.00 5.05 2.57 
Crown Cork & Seal ..... 19 1.00 0.50 4.68 1.88 Pennsylvania Railroad... 25 2.00 2.50 3.98 4.58 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 21 2.25 3.00 6.34 y5.07 0.50 0.50 2.86 bl.21 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 36 2.00 3.95 c2.4! Thompson Products ..... 27 2.50 1.50 5.36 4.62 
General Electric........ 32 1.40 1.40 1.98 1.06 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 10 1.00 0.70 2.09 0.91 
Glidden Company...... 16 1.50 -0.80  k3.08 k!I.70 Timken Roller Bearing... 41 3.50 2.00 3.92 1.98 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 23 2.00 2.00 6.72 6.06 ger 49 400 4.00 10.43 3.17 


t—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. h—Fiscal year to April 30, 1942. k—Fiscal 
years to October 31, 1942 and 1941. x—1I2 months ended June 30. y—I2 months to November 30. 
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WHY SQUEEZES? In theory, at 
least, no one had to be squeezed by 
price controls originally. These un- 
pleasant economic “gremlins” are 
spawned by someone’s getting more 
without giving more, and “die a-born- 
ing” only when the ultimate con- 
sumer bears the difference. Other- 
wise, since someone must pay, the 
pinch backs up until it is definitely 
placed somewhere along the line by 
the price controllers. Paraphrasing 
the old expression, the power to de- 
termine price control “levels” is the 
power to destroy one group for the 
benefit of another, and therefore 
should be exercised with the greatest 
possible impartiality, meaning the 
greatest possible political inde- 
pendence and the greatest possible 
resistance, especially to all forms of 
selfish group pressure. 


If political expediency be permit- 
ted to shunt equity to one side, the 
price squeeze is likely to settle upon 
the politically least powerful group, 
albeit perhaps the least able financial- 
ly to bear it. 


“MIDDLE” MEN are finding 
themselves as much “in the middle” 
in price controls as in the producer- 
to-consumer sequence. It is not that 
they are economically claustrophobic 
—if they were they hardly would 
have chosen “such a business’”—but 
the pinch between the relatively 
creeping wall of cost prices and the 
relatively fixed wall of selling prices 
is no longer a question of comfort 
but one of very survival. Only last 
week, New York wholesale flour 
brokers temporarily froze their ware- 
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house supplies pending relief from a 
profit squeeze while food industry 
representatives charged civilian short- 
ages chiefly to squeezes at the whole- 
sale level. 


Speaking of price controls, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics food cost 
index last month was 17 per cent 
higher than a year before, 42 per cent 
above August, 1939. Over the pre- 
vious month, the rise was 1.2 per 
cent—uncontrolled items climbed 7 
per cent, controlled items only 0.5 
per cent. 


SPHINX SPEAKS. One of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s most “durable” ap- 
pointees of the early days of the New 
Deal, who used to be unafraid to talk 
out but, after running into a succes- 
sion of embarrassments, long has as- 
sumed a sphinx-like character, speaks 
up in her annual report. This is, of 
course, Francis Perkins, still Labor 
Secretary after countless predictions 
of her departure. Elaborating on the 
subject the President more or less 
soft-pedalled in his own address, she 
recommended “a considerable exten- 
sion and development of our social 
security program .. . to cover all 
workers . . . and a much greater 
variety of social hazards.” She also 
asks a post-war transfer to her de- 
partment of labor functions now 
otherwise located throughout the ad- 
ministrative set-up. 


Keynoting an intensification of the 
industrial safety campaign, Miss 
Perkins estimates “time lost from 
accidents adds up to the staggering 
total of two billion man-hours a 


year. 


BUSINESS RALLIES behind HR 
673, the Walter-Logan Bill, which 
provides for a court of review for de- 
cisions made by quasi-judicial bu- 
reaus. It’s too early to appraise 
chances, but if it makes for equity, 
who should oppose? 


Solid Fuels Coordinator Ickes an- 
nounced just before the Presidential 
ultimatum to anthracite coal miners, 
that the strike was costing about 
450,000 tons per week. 


REFEREE REVERSED unani- 
mously by NWLB in ordering gen- 
eral wage increase of 2% cents per 
hour, retroactive to April 27, for 
about 1,400 employees of National 
Malleable & Steel Company in Cleve- 
land. 


Great Lakes bulk freight tonnage 
progressively improved upon the 1929 
peak of 138.5 million for the third 
straight year, reaching 178.6 million 
despite long periods of unfavorable 
weather. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: Post-war planning is preg- 
nant with political issues. . . . Con- 
gress will raise the basic work week 
to 48 from 40 hours if the President 
initiates the move. . . . Economic 
Stabilizer Byrnes has the unofficial 
job of ironing out administrative- 
legislative conflicts. . . . The Presi- 
dent won’t get all the $16 million tax 
increase he wants. . . . A graduated 
retail sales tax is gaining in favor. 
. .- Rum! plan in some form is cer- 
tain, but may be delayed by differ- 
ences as to particulars, notably ex- 
tent of 1942 “forgiveness.” . . . The 
Free French and their British back- 
ers are smarting under the appoint- 
ment of former Vichy Minister of 
Interior and Ambassador to Argen- 
tina Marcel Peyrouton as Governor- 
General of Algeria. 

—By Theodore K. Fish. 
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Synthetics 


Development of a processed paper 
cap for vacuum-sealing glass contain- 
ers for coffee is only the first step in 
this field for Owens-Illinois Glass— 
coming is a screw-type paper cap 
which will serve to replace the metal 
variety on bottles and jars used for 
other products than coffee. ...A 
practical substitute for imported flax 
is duPont’s rayon tow, a braided vis- 
cose yarn impregnated with lubricants 
—it is said to be “definitely superior” 
for use as a mechanical packing for 
most types of pressure machines. .. . 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
will soon introduce a new synthetic 
protein fibre made from peanuts— 
blended on a fifty-fifty basis with 
wool, it results in a fabric which re- 
sembles all-wool in feel and appear- 
ance. . . . The transparent “Luma- 
rith” of Celanese Celluloid Corpora- 
tion is a logical material for making 
the new “Victory-Vu-Kit” lunch 
boxes for war workers—not only does 
it save metal, but it permits instant 
inspection of the contents. ... Brown 
Company has perfected synthetic con- 
duits for protecting electric cables and 


By Weston Smith 


A Car & Foundry 
has started using dogs for 
night patrol duty around one of 
its tank plants—included among 
the first selectees are an Elk- 
hound and an Airedale. 


wires — molded from impregnated 
wood cellulose fibres, they are both 
light in weight and high in strength, 
and also resistant to water and cer- 
tain chemicals. . . . To help overcome 
the shortages of thumb tacks, Norton 
Laboratories will provide a new 
“Durez” plastic-topped pin in a wide 
selection of colors — these pushpins 
are a by-product in that they are 
molded from otherwise unusable 
scrap. . . . Newest in plastic dress 
buttons from Harlem-Adler & Com- 
pany are styled to simulate mother of 
pearl—thus even the Japanese deep- 
sea oysters will not be missed. 


SCHENLEY 


ROYAL RESERVE 


SCHENLEY ROYAL RESERVE, 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 PROOF. SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 


Transportation Topics 


The performance of the Army Jeep 
during World War II is being care- 
fully recorded by Willys-Overland 
and will provide plenty of sales points 
when peace returns—it is the actual 
“Americar” engine which drives the 
fighting jeep. . . . Some 800 lounge, 
club and sleeping cars have been con- 
verted by the Pullman Company into 
special carriers for troops—while 
stripped of their luxury, the rebuilt 
cars are scientifically arranged to 
carry the largest number possible 
without a suggestion of sardine pack- 
ing. .. . More will soon be heard of 
the failure of gliders to serve as tow- 
planes for air corps use—it is under- 
stood that the experience thus far 
has beclouded the hope of glider 
freight trains soon after the war... . 
Timken Roller Bearing has designed 
a self-powered magnetic scrap picker 
for gathering up the waste metal in 
its railroad yards—this unit does the 
same job in two hours that was for- 
merly done in 24 hours by three two- 
men crews. . . . One form of trans- 
portation developed by the war and 
likely to survive in peacetime is 
the “Belly Scooter” — designed for 
draughtsmen who lay out the plans 
for huge bombers in aircraft plants; 
they have also been found a comfort- 
able way of scrubbing and painting 
floors. 


Food Foibles 


It had to come sooner or later, so it 
is not surprising that reports are to 
be heard of a quick-frozen hash for 
human consumption—this new offer- 
ing in Frosted Foods is a combination 
of corned beef and vegetables which 
is said to result in a homemade taste. 

. Here are a few more of the big- 
ger food processors which are ex- 
pected to add lines of dehydrated 
foods in the near future: California 
Packing, Libby, McNeill & Libby 
and Stokely Brothers—initial pro- 
duction will likely be for the armed 
forces, but facilities will be established 
that should continue these companies 
in the field after the war. . . . Borden 
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Company is testing a new vitamin- 
fortified milk under the name of 
“D-Q,” which provides all the vita- 
mins (except C, restricted by WPB) 
and minerals required by the average 
adult—the price is only three cents 
more per quart than regular milk... . 
A patent has been acquired by Lever 
Brothers on a deep-fat frying oil hy- 
drogenated from soya beans—this 
may help to offset the shortage of 
other shortenings. . . . Bulkee Pack- 
ing is introducing a new all-purpose 
food stretcher to solve the problem of 
the ration-harassed housewife—com- 
posed of wheat, rye, spices and vege- 
table protein, this “extender” will 
add bulk not only to meat but also to 
fish. . . . Coconut cocktails will be in- 
troduced with the new “Koko Whip” 
of Howard Preserving Company— 
an accompanying recipe shows that 
the contents of one can, plus rum and 
cracked ice, will make 60 “Coconga” 
cocktails. 


Publishing Patter 


More than 240 magazines with a 
total circulation of some 50 million 
readers will support the campaign 
sponsored by the National Publishers 
Association in an appeal for new 
members of the Citizens Service 
Corps, a part of OCD—the first of 
the series is entitled “What did you 
do today for Freedom?” . . . Reports 
continue to circulate to the effect that 
Esquire, Inc., which publishes Ap- 
parel Arts on men’s fashions for the 
clothing industry, is interested in ac- 
quiring other trade publications—in 
addition to publishing Esquire, this 
company also handles Coronet, a 
monthly digest-sized magazine that 
carries no advertising. . . . A move- 
ment has been started by the Loyal 
Order of the Moose which advocates 
that all fraternal publications suspend 
operations for the duration in order 
to conserve paper—it is also sug- 
gested that- the house organs of trade 
unions, professional societies and lit- 
erary organizations follow suit... . 
Soon to come on the newsstands is a 
new monthly, American Family—the 
magazine will be devoted to family 
life and edited by a staff of educators 
and sociologists. . . . Bernarr Mac- 
fadden’s Physical Culture will be res- 
urrected next month in a new pocket 
digest size—the revised health peri- 
odical will sell for 15 cents per copy 
and carry no advertising. . . . The re- 
port that Reader’s Digest would bring 
out a Swedish edition (Brevities, 
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Nov. 11, ’42) has been confirmed— 
now it is understood that a Turkish 
edition will be considered next. 


Offshoots Sidelines 


National Biscuit will provide the 
spring colors for the new line of 
“Crackertone” dress fabrics to be 
introduced by Weil & Schoenfeld, 
Inc.—the shades: Fig Newton 
Brown, Uneeda White, Ritz Gold, 
Graham Tan and Sugar Wafer 
Beige. Borden and National 
Dairy will cooperate with the 1943 
Victory Book Campaign and their 
milkmen will pick up books on their 
rounds—housewives will be urged to 
leave the books with their empty bot- 
tles. . . . While best known for 
“Scotch Tape” and other office sup- 
plies, Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Company will soon enter pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber—it will 
be one of the operators of a new $6 
million government-owned plant 
which will be capable of turning out 
enough of the substitute for 4.2 mil- 
lion tires and tubes. . . . An unusual 
use for common salt will be publi- 
cized by Worcester Salt and Morton 
Salt—the U. S. Bureau of Mines has 
approved the claim that a handful 
of salt thrown on a furnace fire daily 
will save coal and reduce soot. 


Christenings 


The new chemically-treated cotton 
yarn which has been developed by 
U. S. Rubber for making parachute 
harnesses has been tradenamed “Us- 
tex.” .. . As the American version 
of the British-originated “electron- 
ics,’ Zenith Radio has started to 
popularize the word “radionics” in 
a series of advertising messages. .. . 
An improved industrial flooring of 
unusual wear-resistant cualities, and 
made without the use of critical mate- 
rials, has been introduced by Arm- 
strong Cork under the name of 
“Traffex.” . . . The new wartime 
substitute for natural shellac, devel- 
oped by William Zinsser & Company, 
will be featured as “Zinlac.” ... An 
innovation in rubber vulcanizing 
cements which requires neither heat 
nor special tools to produce a strong, 
welded patch on tires and inner tubes, 
is being offered by Ben G. Rattner 
as “Rubber-Mend.” . . . Two more 
names to add to the extending list 


of coffee extenders: (1) “Vitamalt” 


of Way Food Products, and (2) 
“Happy Jack” of William B. Reily & 
Company. 
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he passing of another decision 

day without any Supreme Court 
ruling on the railroad reorganization 
cases was cited last week as the prob- 
able reason for the reactionary ten- 
dencies in the speculative rail list, but 
this group had previously enjoyed a 
considerable rise, and was probably 
due for a reaction on_ technical 
grounds. Other sections of the list 
were also lower, although a few spe- 
cialties—including Anglo Chilean Ni- 
trate 4%s and N. Y. Dock 4s— 
reached new highs. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC REPURCHASES 


Recent reports indicate that the 
Southern Pacific Company reduced 
its indebtedness by more than $30 
million last year, including bank loans 
and equipment trust maturities as 
well as bond issues. Substantial re- 
purchases were made in the 334s, 
1946, the Central Pacific collateral 4s 
and Central Pacific first refunding 
4s. With bank debt eliminated, even 
larger bond retirements are probable 
in 1943. Much of the buying will 
presumably be concentrated in the se- 
cured 334s, the first large maturity. 
However, these bonds have advanced 
to a level around 96, and as the price 
approaches par, the tendency may 
well be for the company to devote 
more of its surplus funds to repur- 
chases of the 1949 maturities. The 
collateral 4s, 1949, recently showed 
evidences of company buying and ad- 
vanced fractionally above 80, subse- 
quently reacting about three points. 
The other 1949 maturity—the Cen- 
tral Pacific first refunding 4s—are 
outstanding in much larger amount, 
currently about $96 million. 

The latter bonds, guaranteed by 
Southern Pacific, are in a much 
stronger basic position than the Cen- 
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tral Pacific stock collateral 4s. How- 
ever, prices during the current year 
will probably be determined largely 
by the prospect of open market pur- 
chases by Southern Pacific. On that 
basis, the collateral 4s, selling about 
10 points lower, are believed to have 
greater possibilities as an intermedi- 
ate term price speculation. As tem- 
porary holdings, either of the two 
1949 maturities, or the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company first refund- 
ing 4s, 1955, may be regarded as 
suitable replacements for the secured 


334s. 
WASHINGTON G. & E. BONDS 


Funds are available for the balance 
due on all of Washington Gas & 
Electric’s first mortgage bonds, in- 
cluding interest to February 1, 1943. 
A previous payment of 80 per cent 
of principal and accrued interest was 
made on December 10, 1941. The 
current distribution will amount to 
$216.79 for each $1,000 of the 5%s, 
1947 ; $217.77 on the 5%4s, 1953; and 
$217.92 on the 5s, 1955. The retire- 
ment of the first mortgage bonds was 
approved by a bankruptcy court after 
the SEC had turned down the com- 
pany’s plan for reinvesting the funds 


following compilation. 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Amore the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
“% change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 
wing The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Issues Offering Underwriters Date Due 
Deerfield Packing Corp........ $1,250,000 conv. 5% notes, 1954 
35,715 shares of common....... E. H. Rollins 
Bons, Jan, 18 
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received from the condemnation sale 
of the Longview (Wash.) properties. 


THIRD AVE. ADJ. 4s 


Heavy trading in Third Avenue 
Railway Company adjustment income 
5s, and an advance to a new high 
above 25, reflect improvement in the 
statistical position of this issue. All 
of the underlying Third Avenue Rail- 
road first mortgage 5s which remain 
outstanding have been called for re- 
demption on February 1. Gross rev- 
enues are understood to be running 
about 20 per cent ahead of last year; 
this large New York transportation 
system will continue for some time to 
benefit from restrictions on the use 
of private automobiles. The last in- 
terest payment on the adjustment 5s 
was made April 1, 1937. The market 
is apparently discounting an interest 
declaration at the February meeting 
of the company’s directors. 


D. & H. 4s 


The Delaware & Hudson Company 
and the subsidiary Railroad Corpora- 
tion have made formal application to 
the ICC for approval of the plan for 
meeting the 1943 maturity of first 
and refunding 4s. The first step un- 
der the McLaughlin Act—obtaining 
assurances of acceptance from holders 
of over 25 per cent of the issue—has 
been accomplished. The plan pro- 
vides for a 10 per cent cash payment 
and extension of the balance for 20 
years. If the ICC approves, the next 
step will be to obtain assents from 
holders of not less than two-thirds of 
the bonds. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Date of 
Redemption 


Issue Amount 
Birmingham Electric Co. 1st 


ref. 4%s, 1968........ $1,000,000 Feb. 1,'43 
Burson —s Co. 1st extd. 
Entire Feb. 1,'43 
Canada nen Of) 30-yr. 
Gas & Electric lst 
Cleveland Tractor Co. conv. 
Entire Mar. 15,’43 
Connecticut River Power lst 
rt. $382,000 Feb. 15,’43 
Cuba (Republic of) ext. 5s, 
Cuba (Republic of) ext. C 
banon Gas & Fuel Co. Ist 
5s, 50-year bonds........ 100,000 Mar. 1,°43 
Montana Power Co, Ist & 
North American Co. deb. 
150,000 Feb. 1,'43 
Northwestern Barb Wire’ 1st 
Norway (Kingdom Of) ext. 
891,000 Feb. 15,48 


88, 1044 1,043,000 Feb. 
Moffatt & Co. deb. 
Ohio Finance Co........... 77,000 Feb. 1,'48 
Rapid Transit 
108,000 Feb. 4,°43 


yr. deb. 68, 1967........ 


163,000 Feb. 10,43 
Third Ave. RR. Ist 5s, 1943 


Entire Feb. 1,°43 


POST-WAR 
TRADE BONDS 


he New York World Telegram, 

editorially falls into a slight error 
when it credits Henry J. Kaiser, “the 
can-do man who looks ahead,” 
originating the idea of using a special 
type of government bond to start now 
to buy goods for delivery when the 
war is over and industry can again 
return to peace time production. 

That idea was first advanced by 
Rolf Nugent, a modest member of 
the OPA staff who seems to have 
an inhibition against newspaper pub- 
licity, and attention was first attracted 
to it by an article in Printer’s Ink. 
FINANCIAL Wortp discussed it last 
September. 

If such a plan could be worked out 
and the public educated to its advan- 
tages, it could succeed in bridging 
the dislocation so widely feared as 
likely to develop during our transition 
from war to peace. Business then 
would have accumulated a tremen- 
dous backlog of new orders, and this 
is an all-important job that must be 
done to lighten the impact of post- 
war adjustment. 


FARM & HOME ASSETS 
CROSS $23 MILLION 


eporting for last year, the Farm 

& Home Savings and Loan As- 
sociation of Missouri disclosed that 
in 1942, “the first year of war, with 
its economic upsets, priorities, dis- 
continuance of building and other re- 
strictions,” assets increased by $1.9 
million to over $23 million, loans and 
contracts $1.3 million to $20.4 mil- 
lion, and investments by members 
$2.3 million to $20.5 million. The 
Association paid a 3% per cent divi- 
dend amounting to $631,528, and 
added $166,655 to reserves, now to- 
talling $2.2 million. 


CITY BANK HAS 
$33 BOOK VALUE 


he book value of the capital stock 

of the National City Bank of 
New York at the end of 1942 (in- 
cluding City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company) was $33.00 per share, in- 
stead of the $28.24 figure which ap- 
peared in the tabulation on page 6 
of last week’s issue as a result ws a 
typographical error. 


FOR SALE BY OWNER 
327 acres in heart of Colorado Rockies, located 
in Pike National Forest. Ideal for Summer 
home, dude ranch, beaver ranch, trout farm, 
cattle ranch, also Winter sports; $12,000 cash 


consideration. 
G. J. HAYSLIP 


LAKE GEORGE COLORADO 


CONNECTICUT 


DARIEN. Chaming Dutch colonial 8-room house 
(four bedrooms), circulating heating plant (coal), 
2-car garage, formal garden. Spacious grounds 
with many flowering shrubs. Mile from station. 
$18,000—$5,000 cash. Or will rent. 

EDWARD NEVILLE VOSE 
NIANTIC CONNECTICUT 


FLORIDA 


ATTENTION INVESTORS! 

Witness inflation slowly creeping now—how long 
man-made devices and expedients will hold in- 
flation from becoming violent no one can fore- 
tell—for it is hard to prevent natural forces like 
the law of supply and demand from asserting 
themselves—it is your duty and responsibility to 
protect your capital savings from the disastrous 
effects of violent inflation if it comes—buy income 
real estate of undisputed value in Tampa, Florida, 
the metropolis of the South, now a city of over 
200,000, including suburbs, and growing by leaps 
and bounds; Apartments — Hotels — Homes — 
Rooming houses and Business Building for 
References: 

The Exchange National Bank of Tampa 

The First Savings & Trust Co. of Tampa 

The First National Bank of Tampa 

; Communicate with: 
MR. GUS VALDESPINO 
REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE BROKER 
1119-21-22 CITIZENS BUILDING 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


FLORIDA’S FINEST ISLAND 
Located Florida Keys, 220 acres. Easily accessible, 
yet exclusive for private owner or club and the 
best in bathing, fishing and living facilities, with 
climate unsurpassed anywhere. Will sell for 
$25,000.00 cash. For full details address: 

FRANK STRUBBE 


233 SHORELAND BLDG., MIAMI, FLA. 


SUCCESSFUL FLORIDA CATTLE RANCH 
for sale, 40,000 acres, price $4 per acre and 3,000 
head of cattle, $32.50 per head. Terms $150,000 
cash, balance on mortgage 5% interest. 

FRANK STRUBBE 
233 SHORELAND BLDG., MIAMI, FLA. 


IOWA 


Missouri River bottom land, 20-acre tracts. Will 
double in value while you sleep. Price $30 per 
acre. Monthly payments. Illustrated pamphlet 
and pictures sent on request. 

MARK W. WOODS 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


NEW YORK 


MANHASSET, LONG ISLAND, 1- Family 
House in Fine Residential District. Brick veneer, 
7 large rooms, solarium, 3 tiled baths, 2 showers, 
bronze plumbing, 2-car garage, automatic coal 
or oil heat, 12 minutes to railroad station, 8 
minutes by bus, price for quick sale, $16,500, 
cash $3,900. 

115 EAKINS ROAD MUNSEY PARK 

TELEPHONE: MANHASSET 1152 


25 ACRES woods, 800 feet frontage, good road ; 
electricity, $2,100, easy terms; 2 acres in woods, 
$200; % acre near State park, $100; %4 acre with 
old house, $2,200; %4 acre waterfront, $350. 
WALTER SALOMON 
BABYLON NEW YORK 


500 ACRES, woods, near Saratoga, $2,100. 6,000 
acres timber, saw mill, $90,000. 60 acres, 7-room 
house, $900. 6 modern log camps, near lakes. 
100 farms. Hotels, Summer homes. Booklet on 


request. 
EARL WOODWARD 
LAKE LUZERNE NEW YORK 
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Atlas Plywood Corporation 


Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


Incorporated: 1925, Massachusetts, to acquire the properties of 5 small 
Subsequently formed Atlas Plywood Corp. of Canada, Ltd. ( AWO) 

Office: Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday 

in September. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1940): Preferred, 770; common, 


*Preferred stock, $1.25 cum. conv. ($20 par)............cccccsccccscece .. 62,217 shs 


*Callable at $27 per share; convertible into common share for share. 


Digest: Manufactures plywood packing cases used in the 
transportation of over 200 different kinds of merchandise. Ac- 
quired in 1938 rights to make “no-nail” cases. Also makes 
plywood panels and single ply veneers. Good financial position. 
Regular dividends on preferred since issuance in 1937; irregu- 
lar payments on common. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-year Fiscal Price Range 
ended: 31 June 30 Year’s Total Dividends (N. Y. Curb) 
£935...... $0.30 $0.74 $1.04 .50 21%— 7% 
1 3.31 1.75 
1.04 09 0.95 0.25 25%— 6% 
0.13 0.43 0.56 54—11% 
939...... 0.74 27 2.01 1.37% 19%—11% 
, = 1.60 2.02 3.62 1.75 19 —11% 
2.05 2.11 4.16 19%—12% 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of each period. 


Buckeye Pipe Line Company 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


Incorporated: 1886, Ohio, as part of original Standard Oil group. Main 
office: Lima, Ohio. Other office, 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Wednesday in May. 


Digest: With completion of merger with Indiana Pipe Line, 
Northern Pipe Line and New York Transit companies, Buckeye 
will own and operate about 6,000 miles of main and feeder oil 
and pipe lines in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Northwest- 
ern part of New York State. Merger, approved as of De- 
cember 15, 1942, called for exchange of stock in which stock- 
holders of Buckeye receive 1,000,000 shares of new stock, 
Indiana 120,000 shares, Northern 132,000 shares and New York 
Transit holders 100,000 shares. Prior to merger, Buckeye had 
200,000 shares of $50 par value, no funded debt. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


‘Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share....... WY 4 $4.02 $3.13 $5.09 $5.37 T$3.06 
Dividends paid .......... 3.75 2.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 


Price Range (N. Y. Curb) : 
38 50 51% 39 34% 43 46 42 
- 83% 39% 36 22% 26% 2 , 34 35% 


*On 200,000 shares of old stock outstanding prior to the merger. Eight months 
ended August 31. 


Cooper-Bessemer Corporation 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


incorporated: 1929, Ohio. Business originally established 1833. Office: (CBE) 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. Annual meeting: Last Monday in March. Number 
< x ees (December 31, 1938): prior preference, 1,185; preferred, 51; common, 


Capitalization: Funded debt................ None 
“Prior preference stock $3 cum. (no par) 70,966 shs 
Common stock (no par)........... - 263,437 shs 


*Callable at $55 per share. 


Digest: Manufactures Diesel and gas engines. Normally 80% 
of business comes from the oil and natural gas industries. Pres- 
ent operations devoted entirely to war production for the 
Navy, Maritime Commission and several war industries. Good 
financial position. No dividends 1932 to 1940; payments re- 
sumed 1941. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
*Earned per share........ D$1.18 $1.02 $0.10 D$2.05 D$0.27 $1.48 ". 4 1%. 75 


9% 82 85 9 
Low - § 9% 3% 4 6 6% 


~“*Based on 198,440 shares through 1935 and on outstanding shares at end of each 
Period thereafter. Six months ended June 30 vs. $0.50 in same period of 1941. 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


Incorporated: Not a corporation. Formed in 1929, Massachusetts, as a (EFU) 
voluntary association. Office: 250 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. Annua 

meeting: First Tuesday in April. Number of: stockholders (March 12, 1942): Prior 
preferred, 6,467; preferred, 7,694; common, 4,172. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.............. -$62, me. 000 
*Prior preference stock 4% % “cum. ($100 246,873 shs 
TProferved stock 6H cam. (GIO) par) . 374,138 shs 
Common stock (no 1,998,400 shs 


*Callable at $105. {Callable at $110. 


Digest: Affiliated with Koppers Co. Controls Boston Con- 
solidated Gas. Has minority interest in Virginia Corp., which 
controls Virginian Railway. Produces and sells bituminous 
coal and coke. Also operates steamship lines and iron works. 
Partial dividends on junior preference stock in recent years; 
none on common. 


EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share....... D$0.15 D$0.26 D$0.19 D$1.50 D$1.07 D$0.21 $0.66 *D$0.17 
ms. — Range (N. Y. Curb): ny 10% 3% 5% P 3% 1% 
2 % 1% % % 


*12 months ended September 30, 1942. 


Kingston Products Corporation 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


incorporated: 1927, Indiana, as cmpasttsetion of three predecessors formed 
1902 to 1904, Ofice 1412 North Webster Street, Kokomo, Ind. Annual 
meeting: First Tu in April. pode meen number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1940) : Preferred, 6; common, 4,300 

Capitalization: Funded debt 
“Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 par)..... 
Common stock ($1 


*3,500 shares redeemed September 1, 1942. 


Digest: Normally manufactures automotive parts and acces- 
sories, vacuum cleaners, roller skates, toys, gasoline engines 
and pumps, home coal stokers, lawn-mowers, etc.; a subsidiary 
sells radio receivers and parts. Present operations are prac- 
tically all devoted to war production and government contracts. 
The company is in satisfactory financial position. Dividends 
have been paid irregularly. 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF yr 


Year’s ice Range 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Curb) 
$0.05 D$0.01 $0.07 $0.21 $0.32 $0.20 8%— 4 
0.08 0.07 0.05 0.08 0.28 0.40 8%— 1% 
D0.08 DO0.08 D0.01 0.12 D0.05 None 3%— 1% 
05 D0.02 0 0.04 0.13 0.10 2%— 1% 
D0.03 D0.03 0.0 0.03 DO0.02 None 2— 
0.04 0.04 0.08 0.14 0.30 0.20 1%— 1 
0.0 0.09 0.0: ve . 0.10 1%— 1 


Noma Electric Corporation 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


sunerpevateds a. New York. Office: 55 West 13th Street, New York 
City. Annu eeting: First Monday in April. Number of stockholders (NOA) 
(January 31, 1,341. 


Digest: Makes decorative lighting sets of all kinds, including 
those for Christmas and other holidays. Manufactures minia- 
ture incandescent lamps under arrangement with General Elec- 
tric Company. Fair treasury position; irregular dividend record. 
In 1942, acquired Ansonia Electrical Company with two wire 
and cable factories in Connecticut. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended ‘ 

Dec. 31: “1934 *1935 *1986 *1937 1988 19389 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share.. $0.04 $0.22 18. 3 $0.38 $0.60 $0.98 .... 
Dividends paid ... None None 0.30 None 0.25 $0.35 


11 6% 5% 5% 4 3 
*Fiscal years ary February 28. 10 months from March 1 to December 31, 
end Decem! 


fiscal year change to ber 81; earnings for 12 months ended February 
28. 1988, equal 49 cents per share. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 26) 
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Chesapeake 
& Ohio 
President 
Carl E. 
Newton 


New England 
born—raised 
in Somerville, 
Massachu- 
setts. .. . Lo- 
cal school prepared and after enter- 
ing Dartmouth College he left to at- 
tend U. S. Coast Artillery School. 
(second lieutenant’s commission)... . 
He returned to Dartmouth for his 
degree (B.S. and Phi Beta Kappa) 
and won a Rhodes Scholarship to 
Oxford University (B.A. in Juris- 
prudence and B.C.L.). . . . Joined 
a New York law firm which served 
as counsel for various railroads... . 
In 1925 he was appointed assistant 
U. S. attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of N. Y., and this paved the 
way for his selection in 1928 as spe- 
cial assistant attorney general of the 
State of N. Y. . . . He was with the 
law firm of White & Case from 1929 
to 1933, and then became a member 
of the law firm of Donovan, Leisure, 
Newton & Lumbard. . . . Elevated to 
the board of directors of Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway in April of last year, 
and during the past month was chosen 
president of the road. Hobby: an 
amateur magician. Father: one son 
and one daughter. 


Int'l News 


General 
Mills 
President 
Harry A. 
Bullis 


Son of a small 
town merchant 
—born in 
Hastings, Ne- 

braska, but 
moved to Council Bluffs, Iowa, at 
the age of eleven. . . . Instead of going 
to high school he got a job as office 
boy, continuing his education at night 
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school—later by selling sewing ma- 
chines he worked his way through the 
University of Wisconsin (B.A. and 
Phi Beta Kappa). ... He was em- 
ployed by the Chase National Bank in 
New York City until enlistment as a 
private in the U. S. Army during 
World War I—served overseas and 
advanced to captaincy. . . . He then 
joined Washburn Crosby Company, 
a predecessor of General Mills—ap- 
pointed head of the statistical depart- 
ment in 1920, auditor in 1922 and 
comptroller in 1925... . When Gen- 
eral Mills was formed in 1928 he was 
made secretary and comptroller, and 
in 1930 was elected to the board of 
directors—advanced to vice president 
in 1931, executive vice persident in 
1940, and president last month. Au- 
thor of books and magazine articles. 
Hobby : keeping ““War Scrap Books.” 
Favorite sports: golf and gym work. 
Married ; no children. 


Neisner 
Bros. 
President 


Fred 
Neisner 


A chain store 
operator’s son 
—bornin White 
Plains, N. Y. 

. Moved to 


Cont’! Galleries 
Rochester, N. Y., while a boy and at- 
tended public schools—completed his 
training at the University of Pennsyl- 


vania (B.S. in Economics). 
Joined Neisner Bros., Inc., in 1931 
as a stock clerk, and after working 
in various units of the chain he re- 
turned to the company’s main office 
in Rochester in 1935 as a vice presi- 
dent—elected president last month 
to succeed his father, the late Joseph 
M. Neisner, one of the founders of 
the firm. ... The young Mr. Neisner 
becomes chief executive of this chain 
of 118 stores before thirty-five years 
of age—probably the youngest chief 
executive in the field. Calls his favor- 
ite hobby “reading.” Sports: an 
ardent college football fan. Father: 
one son and one daughter. 
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FREE 


BOOKLETS 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
items listed below will be sent free direct from 
the firm by whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a request for @ 
—_ item. Print plainly and give both name and 
address. 


FREE Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 

FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 

This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms, etc. Available to 
executives and their secretaries. Please write om 
business letterhead. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Helping hints on trade procedure and practice im 
this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. House. 


TAX FREE STATE 
AND MUNICIPAL OFFERINGS 
Selected group—of appeal to conservative investors 


and institutions. Made available by N. Y. S. E- 
House. 


FREE AID FOR TYPISTS 

AND SECRETARIES 

A new erasure shield styled to “catch its own 
dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


FULL SIZE REPRODUCTION OF WAR 
DRAWING BY FAMOUS CARTOONIST 
Suitable for posting in your office or factory as an 


inspiration to your workers. Please write on busi- 
ness letterhead. 


FIRST AID 
IN CASE OF ACCIDENT 


A brief, quick reference summary | of First Aid 
treatment intended to be used as a “refresher’’ for 
those who have taken First Aid courses and as @ 
help to anyone giving emergency aid. 


THERE'S NO RATIONING 
OF COMMON SENSE 


A suggestion of vital importance and interest to all 
security holders in these difficult and confusing 
times. Made available by N. Y. S. E. House. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 
FOR LESS MONEY 


To provide livability and comfort; economy in 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning a 
home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


ODD LOT TRADING 


An interesting booklet which explains the advan- 
tages of odd lot trading for both large and small 
investor. Offered by N. Y. S. E. House. 


75-YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO INVESTORS 


4-page pamphlet prepared in celebration of well 
known New England firm’s 75th anniversary. In- 
cluded is a list of sound Connecticut Securities 
with unbroken dividend records of 25 years or 
more. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


INSURED SAFETY PLUS 

LIBERAL EARNINGS 

A safer and better plan for your savings. Invest- 
ment accounts, earning a liberal dividend, non- 
speculative and convertible into cash. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 

MEANS TO YOU 

Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest savings and loan associa- 
the Southwest whose current dividend 
is 344% 
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American Central Manufacturing Corporation 


Northern States Power Co. (Delaware) 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 
Incorporated: 1940, Indiana, as successor to Auburn Automobile Company. (AUB) 
inal company incorporated "in 1874 as Elkhart Carriage Co. Former 
title—Auburn Central Manufacturing Company—dropped March, 1942, and 
— name adopted. Office: Connersville, Ind. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in 
arch. 


“Preferred stock 4% conv. ($50 par)....... 


*Redeemable at $51 per share and accrued dividends. Convertible into 6% shares 
common until January 1, 1945. 


Digest: Normally manufactures automobile bodies, various 
sheet metal products such as refrigerator cabinets, kitchen 
cabinet equipment, pressed steel sinks and various other 
metal stampings. Also manufactures aircraft parts. Bulk of 
production now for war account. 


*RECORD OF PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
High ... 84% 57% 45% 54% 36% 6% 5% 3% 5% 6% 
Low .... 31 16% 15 26% 3% 2% 1% 1% 2% 4% 


*Price range of Auburn Automobile on N. Y. E. through 1939. Thereafter Auburn 
Central equity on N. Y. Curb through March ry 1942, and American Central Manu- 
facturing thereafter. Since present company took over only part of assets of predecessor 
and discontinued previous operations, earnings are not comparable and are not pre- 
sented. A profit of 38 cents per share was reported by the present company in 1941. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 
Incorporated: 1926, New York, as a consolidation of Central Hudson Gas (CNH) 
& Electric Co., United Hudson Electric Corp. and other utilities. Office: 
South Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. 


*Preferred stock, 4%% cum. ($100 70,300 shs 
TCommon stock (mo par)............ 500.000 shs 


*Callable at $112.50 through October 1, 1946; $107 thereafter. 30% owned by 


Niagara Hudson Power. 


Digest: An operating company, furnishing gas and electric 
service in an area along the Hudson River beginning about 40 
miles north of New York City and extending to a point near 
Albany. Revenues are derived about 84% from electric and 
15% from gas services. Earnings have shown a good degree 
of stability over a long period of years. Current indicated 
dividend rate, 68 cents per annum. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


Earned Se $1.01 $0.96 $0.95 $0.85 $0.88 $0.87 $0.77 *$0.56 

Dividends * paid sbibbneebs 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.74 0.68 
Price Range (N. Y. Ont : 

High 17% 19% 19 14 15 17% 13% 7% 


8% 14% 10% 138% #=12% 5% 5% 
*9 months ended September 30, 1942. 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 
Delaware. Offices: Wilmington, Del., and 231 South 
Tilinois. 


Incorporated: 1909, (NNS 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Annual meeting: First Wednesday ) 
in May. Number of preferred stockholders (December 31, 1941): 68,816. 
Capitalization: Subs. funded debt....... «$97,646,352 
“Preferred stock 7% cum, ($100 par).. -389,610 shs 
tPreferred stock 6% cum. ($100 par).. .--890,263 shs 
tCommon stock class ‘‘A”’ .--841,551 shs 
Common stock class (no par)...... 729,166 shs 


*Callable at $110. fCallable at a: 50. tHas preference over class B as to assets 
to extent of par, class B shares in dividend payments with class A in the ratio of 
10 cents on share of class B for each $1 per share paid on class A. 


Digest: Subsidiaries furnish electric, gas and other services 
to 591 communities, mainly in Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
and South Dakota, Illinois and Iowa. Financial position fair. 
Arrears on preferred stocks as of January 20, 1943: 7% pre- 
ferred $4.81% ; 6% preferred $4.12%. No dividends on Class A 
since 1934. 

EARNINGS RECORD | AND PRICE RANGE | OF CLASS A STOCK: 
Years ended Dee. 3 1936 1937 19389 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per $0.29 $2.77 $2.07 $2.70 $2.50 *D$1.77 
Range (N. Y. Curb) 


ecscccsccee 27% 89 41 14 16% 15% 9% 6% 
seece 6% 21% 7 6 6% 7 2% 1% 


*9 months ended September 30, 1942. 


Standard Products Co. (The) 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


Incorporated: 1936, Ohio, as consolidation of two predecessors formed in 
1927 and 1930 respectively. Office: 505 Boulevard Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Annual meeting: Last Monday in September. Number of stockholders 
(September 18, 1941). 840. 


Digest: Normally makes window channel, sold almost exclu- 
sively to the automotive industry, automobile door checks, 
extruded and moulded rubber products and thermo-plastic 
articles (of metal with a thin plastic coating applied by a 
patented process). Financial position good. Dividends paid 
irregularly. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE 


(SPD) 


Quarters ce Range 
ended: Sept. 80 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 80 Dividends Curb) 
1935.... *$0.22 *$0.91 1936....*$0.88 $0.45 $2.46 $0.25 726%—19% 
1936.... 0.40 0.69 ooe O81 0.22 2.12 1.00 25 —5 
SS 0.10 DO0.06 1938.... 0.08 0.03 0.10 None 11%— 3% 
19 D0.05 0.52 1939.... 0.39 0.83 1.19 0.25 10%— 6% 
0 0.20 0.43 1940.... 0.50 0.45 1.58 1.00 10%— 6 
as 0.16 0.79 1941.... 0.65 0.65 2.25 0.90 9%— 4 
EDEL hice 0.36 0.47 1942.... 0.45 D0.01 1.27 0.40 6%— 4 


*Combined earnings of 


predecessor companies. 
Exchange August 24, 1936. 


tFrom listing on New York Curv 


Fedders Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Thew Shovel Company 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 
incorporated: 1913, New York, as successor of business established in 
1896. Office: 57 ‘Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Annual meeting: (FMU) 
First Monday in April. Number of stockholders (June 20, 1940): 968. 
Capitalization: Funded *$300,000 
Capital stock ($5 par) 


*Bank notes. 


Digest: Normally largest independent producer of automo- 
tive radiators, being a pioneer in the field—manufactures auto- 
mobile and aircraft radiators, car heaters, refrigeration, heat- 
ing, air-conditioning, water coolers, hot water unit heaters and 
sheet metal products. Now engaged in war work including 
subcontracts for other large companies. Company’s financial 
position is satisfactory. Dividends have been paid in every 
year except 1938 on capital stock since 1935 when it replaced 
former Class A stock. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
hare........ $1.18 $1.52 $1.43 $0.06 $0.97 $1.15 $1.66 TT) 
Dividends paid — — 0.12% 1.44 1.20 None 0.65 1.00 0.80 $0.15 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 
15% 8 8% 9 8 5 


*Giving effect to the 2-for-1 split March, 1937. 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


Incorporated: 1920, Ohio; wg en | founded in 1899. Office: Lorain, (TSL) 
Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Tues day in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1940): Preferred, 308; common, 752 


“Preferred stock 7% cum, ($100 par)........... 7,111 hs 


*Callable at $105 a share. 


Digest: Manufactures power shovels, cranes and other ma- 
chinery used in industrial and highway construction. Steel, 
cement, fertilizer and clay products industries are important 
customers. Present operations are almost entirely devoted to 
war production. The company’s financial position is satis- 
factory. Dividend record is irregular but payments have been 
made annually since 1936. 


EARNINGS. DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: “19385 *1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


Earned per share........ $0.79 $3.89 $3.80 $2.08 $4.48 $4.14 $4.98 §... 
Dividends paid .......... None 0.25 1.00 0.50 1.50 1.50 2.50 2.50 


Range (N. Y. Curb): 9s 25% 11% 
6% 8% 15 12% 14 


*Based on capitalization outstanding giving effect to 2-for-1 split-up in August, 1937. 
T6 months ended June 30. tNew York Curb Exchange admitted new $5 par common 
to unlisted trading on September 4, 1937. §No interim reports. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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Concluded from page 4 


both worker and employer, and the 
latter’s share of payroll tax payments 
will probably not be drastically in- 
creased while war taxes are in effect. 

Among the more important items 
of special legislation affecting seg- 
ments of industry which will be con- 
sidered is the bill authorizing merger 
of the telegraph companies, which 
was reintroduced early in the session. 
The $25,000 salary ceiling, imposed 
by executive order, is likely to be re- 
moved by legislation. Tariff policies 
will be reviewed, in connection with 
the Administration’s request for sus- 
pension of tariff and immigration 
laws and the expiration of the recip- 
rocal trade pact legislation in June. 
Further attempts to set up aids to 
small business in the war economy 
will be made. 


OTHER CONTROLS 


Congress will continue to show 
great interest in the price ceiling and 
rationing system and contract renego- 
tiation, two of the most important 
factors in business profits under the 
war economy. Because of the numer- 
ous complications of conflicting po- 
litical interests, there is no assurance 
of substantial improvement in either 
field. But there is some ground for 
mild optimism. 

It is doubtless too much to expect 
that the OPA can be reorganized on 
a basis which will assure efficiency 
and fair treatment everywhere, but 
Congress recognizes that the price 
control machinery has made it im- 
possible for some lines of business to 
continue operations, except at a loss. 
Presumably “something will be done, 
either through administrative changes 
or Congressional action, to restore 


Government Recognizes 


Investment Advisory Fee as 
Essential Business Expense 


UNDER the 1942 Revenue Act, investors are per- 
mitted to deduct from their taxable incomes 
the fees paid for investment supervision. The net 
effect of this provision will be to reduce substan- 
tially the actual cost of investment guidance. 


If any further proof were needed of the impor- 
tance of seeking dependable investment advice, this 
recognition by the Government that fees paid for 
such services are regarded as essential business 
expenses, supplies it. 


It is important that you obtain the constant 
supervision of your holdings by an organization 
that will keep your investment program adjusted 
to changing conditions. Particularly now when such 
guidance is so necessary and when the NET cost 
is lower than ever before. | 


What We Do For Clients 


Financial World Research Bureau — 

(a) prepares a definite program based on your objectives and resources, 
looking to capital enhancement, increased income, or both; 

(b) analyzes the portfolio already established; 

(c) tells how to recast it so as to bring it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with your program; 

(d) advises you, if your resources are entirely in cash, how to inaugurate 
your program; 

(e) tells you instantly when each new step in your program is necessary; 

(f) keeps a record of every transaction you make, and an accurate tran- 
script of your investment position; 

(g) furnishes monthly comment on your program; 


(h) provides full consultation privileges, in person, by mail, or by wire, 
regarding any investment problem. 


Mail your list of securities at once and we 
will tell you what we can do to improve your 
investment status and what our fee will be. 


— = margins where the squeezes } FIN ANC IAL WORLD Please explain (without obligation to : 
ave been most severe. Favorable me) how Continuous Supervision will 
changes in the contract renegotiation RESEARCH BUREAU ai 
law are also possible. S 21 WEST STREET eee ee Its (list of t holding of 1 
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Herman Nelson Corporation (The) 


Ryerson & Haynes, Inc. 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


incorporated: 1906, Illinois, as Vacuum Vapor Co., ar gees title adopted (HNS) 
in February, 1922. Office: Moline, Illinois. Annual eeting: Second 

Tuesday in June. Number of stockholders (December 31, m4) : 722. 


Digest: Normally manufactures industrial and schoolroom 
heating, air-conditioning and ventilating equipment. About 
half of present volume is special equipment for the armed 
forces. Good financial position; irregular dividend record. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share..D$0.58 $0.23 $0.45 D$0.65 $0.19 $1.11 $0.50 *$0.02 “a -08 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


Incorporated: 1923, Michigan. Office: 2307 East Ganson Street, Jackson, 
Michigan. Annual meeting: Third Monday in December. Number of 
stockholders: about 660. 


Capitalization: Funded «990,06 
Capital stock ($1 sha 


Digest: Normally, manufactures various automobile parts 
and accessories such as tire covers and bumper-type automo- 
bile jacks. Production is now for military account. Financial 
position poor. No dividends paid since 1934. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Sept. 30: 19385 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share........  t... $0.50 D$1.10 D$1.06 D$0.08 $0.13 $0.29 .... 


(RYH) 


Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 


Dividends paid ... 0.25 None 0.45 None None 0.50 0.25 None 8 1% 2% 9 1 11/16 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 1 % % % % % 
14 19 19% 8% 6% 6 5 4% 
Se $8k0508~+65<05 3 4% 12% 3 3% 2% 3 2 2% *Earnings based on capitalization outstanding at aa of each period. {Not reported, 
— as all stock was closely held. tListed January 11, 1937. 
*Three months to March 31. {Fiscal year ended March 31. 
Michigan Bumper Corporation Singer Manufacturing Company 
(MBP) in 1863. Office: 149 Broadway, N.Y. C. Annual ‘meeting: ‘Third (SMF) 
ice: nn Street, N. W., Gran pids, nnual meeting: af stockhe ° 
Fourth Monday in April. Number of stockholders (1940): 2,800. 


Digest: Automobile bumpers, castings and metal trimmings, 
sold directly to automobile manufacturers, constitute the com- 
pany’s normal lines. Now producing for military account. 
Operated by a creditors’ committee since March 8, 1938. No 
dividends have ever been paid. 


EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

Warned per share...... *D$0.13 7+$0.12 {D$0.14 D$0.04 D$0.01 D$0.14 $0.22 .... 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 

2 3% 3% % 1 % 5 

1% 2% % 17/16 % % % % 


*11 months ended January 31, 1936. Year ended January 31, 1937. $11 months 
ended December 31, 1937. 


Pioneer Gold Mines of British Columbia, Ltd. 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


incorporated: 1928, British Columbia. Office: 605 Rogers Bldg., Van- (PIO) 
couver, B. C. Annual meeting: May 31. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1941): about 6,100. 


Capitalization: Funded debt............. pen Non 

Digest: A gold producer operating in the Lillooet district of 
British Columbia. Operations hampered by labor shortage. 
Finances are strong; dividends 1931-1942, omitted,January 1, 
1943. Ore reserves are limited and output has declined in re- 
cent years. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Mar. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 19389 1940 1941 1942 
*Earned per share........ $0.91 $0.86 $0.52 $0.48 $0.45 $0.28 $0.41 $0.33 
TDividends paid.......... 0.80 0.80 0.50 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.33 


— Range (N. Y. Curb): 
phabauesuasbousenns 12% 12% 6% 3% 2% 2 1% 15% 
8% 1% 2% 2% 1% 1 1% % 


*After depletion. 7Calendar years. 


Republic Aviation Corporation 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


incorporated: 1931, Delaware. Office: Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y. R A 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders ( ) 
(December 31, 1941): Preferred, 1; common, 4,123. 


Capitalization: Funded debt (Bank Loans)...............cccccccccccccceee $5,923,295 
Second convertible preferred 200,000 shs 


Digest: Formerly Seversky Aircraft Corp. Manufacture of 
military pursuit planes for the U. S. Government constitutes 
the principal activity. Also equipped to produce commercial 
planes in peacetime. No dividends paid on the common shares. 


RECORD OF EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share........ D$0.11 D$0.14 D$2.09 D$0.67 D$0.64 $0.84 $0.69 

Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 5% 
7 6% 5 5 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 


Digest: World’s largest manufacturer and distributor of 
sewing machines. Company’s normal business has been dis- 
rupted by the war but a large participation in armament 
production has followed plant conversion. Has maintained 
strong financial position. Dividends have been ilberal. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND oy een PRICE bape OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 193! 1937 1988 1939 1940 4 1942 
Earned per share ‘15. 37 $18. 10 $16.82 $15.89 $10.59 $3.41 ae $13 


Dividends paid... 14.50 31.00 16.00 16.00 12.00 7.00 8. i $12. 00 
Price Range (N. Y. eget 

"836 427 3870 254 219 155 159% 182% 

235 328 221% 200 116 99 102% 130 


Todd Shipyards Corporation 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 
Incorporated: 1916, New York. Main office: 1 Broadway, New York City. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in June. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1941): 2,205. 
Capitalization: Funded debt................. ..."None 


*Bank loans outstanding with maturities corresponding to payments receivable 
from the Navy Department. 


Digest: Operations include building, repairing and conver- 
sion of ships. Since early 1940 has been engaged on contracts 
for the British Government and U. S. Navy. Liberal dividends 
since 1916. 


Years ended Mar 1937 1938 1 194 1942 
Earned per $6.88 $8.56 $1.21 05 $14. 52 $21.67 
Years ended Dec. 31: 

Dividends paid.......... 2.00 4.00 5.00 5.50 250 800 800 3.00 

Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 

MI csncscccccsevcesss§=6OE 54 74 82 81 100% 104% # 95 


© 
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Waco Aircraft Company 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


Incorporated: 1928, Ohio, as The Advance Aircraft Co., as successor % (WAO) 
company of same name formed in 1923. Present title ‘adopted in ae, 

Office: Troy, Ohio. Anuual meeting: First Monday in January. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1941): 918. 


Digest: Although cabin planes for private use once con- 
stituted the largest single division of total sales, manufacture 
of training planes for the army and navy and civilian pilot 
schools has now become the most important source of revenue. 


Years ended Dec. 31: os 1936 1941 1942 

Earned per share...... $0.03 D$0.30 HH +80. T$1. 34 $0.92 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 

High wcecccscccevcecs 9 10% 10 8 1% 6% 814 5% 

BOW. 3% 5% 15% 1% 8% 3 3 3% 


*9 months to September 30. Year ended September 30, 1938. 
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“DEATH SENTENCE” 


of the C. & S. preferred stock and 
geographic integration has not been 
approved by the Commission. 

Last April, the SEC ordered the 
company to reduce its capitalization 
to a single class of stock within one 
year, under the corporate simplifica- 
tion clause of Section 11. In Octo- 
ber, 1942, Commonwealth & South- 
ern filed an appeal from this order 
with the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Philadelphia, charging that the SEC 
had overstepped its powers in issuing 
the recapitalization order. 

In cases of this type, one of the 
important questions which arises is 
that of the propriety of recapitaliza- 
tion orders issued in advance of a 
determination of the “single integ- 
rated utility system” which the hold- 
ing company is to be permitted to re- 
tain. Although C. & S. appears to 
have a strong argument that its south- 
ern group constitutes an integrated 
system within the meaning of the 
law, the SEC has given tentative in- 
dications of adopting a much nar- 
rower construction. 


AUTHORITY UNDECIDED 


Thus, both the validity of corpo- 
rate simplification orders and the 
meaning of the somewhat elastic 
geographic integration provisions of 
Section 11 remain to be decided by 
the higher courts. Even if the consti- 
tutionality of all sections of the P. U. 
Act is upheld in principle, the inter- 
pretation of its requirements is a 
matter of vital importance to holding 
companies. If the Supreme Court 
approves a very narrow construction 
of the death sentence, the end of pub- 
lic utility holding companies will be 
foreshadowed (since there would be 
little point in maintaining a holding 
company structure having as its only 
important asset one relatively small 
operating property). Furthermore, 
the authority of the SEC to order the 
dissolution of holding companies in 
certain cases will have to be decided. 
In addition to litigation now pending, 
stockholder suits may be brought 
against recapitalization or dissolu- 
tion orders issued by the SEC under 
Section 11 (b) (2), the corporate 
simplification clause. 


AN AR 


BARGAIN SALE 
INVESTMENT BOOKS 


Here is an opportunity to buy notable investment books of recent years 
at a big discount. Many of these volumes are valuable for their enunciation 
of basic investment principles and are worthy additions to any business 
library. The right is reserved, of course, to refund payment for any book 
if remittance reaches us after the surplus stock is exhausted. 


“THE MIRRORS OF WALL STREET," Anonymous, 268 pages. Published 1933 by 
Putnam's. If the best way to study history is through biography these thirteen word- 
pictures of towering financial figures of the 1920's furnish a better understanding of 
the pre-depression era. Was $2.50—Limited Sale Price................... $1.00 


“POPULAR FINANCIAL DELUSIONS," by Robert L. Smitley, 338 pages. Published 
1933 by Roland Swain. Convincingly and without pulling any punches this author 
identifies and reveals the many delusions which from time to time beguile the man 
with money to invest and which lure him from his chief objective—protection of his 
capital plus a reasonable return on his investments. A financial classic. Was $3.00— 


“FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS FORECASTING," by Warren F. Hickernell, two - 
volumes, 916 pages. Published 1928 by Alexander Hamilton Institute. An exhaustive 
and informative study covering business cycles, history of important inflations, historic 
financial panics of the past (prior to 1929, of course), trends and factors in fore- 
casting stock price movements. Handsome limp leatherette maroon binding. Was 
$4.00 when published in 1928—Limited Sale $1.00 


“WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN," by Spencer B. Meredith, 72 pages. Published 1931, 
revised 1935 by Appleton-Century. Showing clearly and concisely how to read 
balance sheets and income accounts, with valuable ratios for 41 industries. Was 


“WALL STREET," by William C. Moore, 144 pages. Published 1921 by the author. 
In this little book Mr. Moore set out to reveal Wall Street “Mysteries,” expose its 
secrets and present "a complete course of instruction in speculation and investment." 


$1.00 


“COMMON STOCKS AS LONG TERM INVESTMENTS” (1924), by Edgar L. Smith. 
Upsetting the old theory of investment. 129 pages. Published at $1.50—Limited 


"EMBARRASSING DOLLARS," by A. R. Horr. Published 1935. Was $2.50—Limited 


“INVESTMENT ANALYSIS," by Walter E. Lagerquist, 792 pages. Published 1924 
by Macmillan. A professor of finance presents the fundamentals in the analysis of 
securities. Special chapters on Taxation of Securities, Railroad Bonds, Utility Bonds, 
Civil Debit and U. S. Bonds. Was $6.00—Limited Sale Price................ $2.00 


"IF YOU MUST SPECULATE, LEARN THE RULES," by Frank Williams. Published 


“RECOVERY AND COMMON SENSE," by M. W. Sprague. Published 1934. Was 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street, New York City 


New York City buyers add 1% for City Sales Tax 


Add 5060 to any order for new “‘11-Year Price Range” and ‘‘Record of Earnings and Dividends” (1931 to 
1941) of all N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks, Price alone $1.00. 


Concluded from 13 ao 
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P. H. Butler Company 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


Incorporated: 1942, Delaware, as result of merger of U. 8S. Stores and (BPH) 
its wholly owned subsidiary, P. H. Butler. Original company incorporated 

in 1922. Office: Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in 

September. 

Capitalization: Funded Non 
*Preferred stock, 5% cum. conv. on 20,187 
Common stock (par value 25 cents)......... . 94066500000065%40% 112,878 shs 


*Callable at $35. 


Digest: Company operates some 50 super type, self service 
markets in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Also does 
a substantial wholesale business with independent dealers. 
Record of predecessor company poor; no dividends paid. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1929 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share........ D$1.61 D$2.40 D$2.13 D$1.58 D$0.78 $0.71 $0.16 +$0.06 
Range (N. Y. Curb): 
1% 1% % % % % % 


*Data for predecessor company. +6 months ended June 27, 1942. - 


Convertible into 4 common shares to December 31, 1947. 


The City Auto Stamping Company 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


incorporated: 1929, Ohio, Office: Toledo, Ohio. Annual meeting: Second 
— in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1941): 


(CTT) 


Digest: Normally makes stampings, dies and forged parts, 
principally for the automotive industry. Products include ra- 
diator shells, grilles, fenders, hoods, truck cabs, and dies 
for large sheet metal parts. Currently engaged in war produc- 
tion. Fair financial position; irregular dividend record. 


EARNINGS, AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


Earned per + 23 $0.18 $1.27 $1.62 $1.05 $1.11 89 

Dividends paid...... -»- None 0.10 0.55 1.10 0.90 0.15 0.30 0.60 
— Range (N. Y. Curb): 

18 11% 138% 19% 15% 8% 7% 6% 4% 

a bbicbacseusehessbe > 5 3 3% 11 4 4 4 4% 4% 8% 


*12 months ended September 30, 1942. 


Esquire, Inc. 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 
Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, as consolidation of Esquire, Inc. and 


Coronet, Inc., formed 1934 and 1936 respectively. Office: 919 North (ESC) 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Ill. Annual meeting: Tuesday of June. 

Number of stockholders (October 26, 1939): 2,176. 

Dapital stock (61 par) EOS 495,000 


Digest: Publishes: (1) Esquire, a general monthly; (2) 
Coronet, a monthly specialty; (3) Apparel Arts, a trade 
magazine for the men’s wear industry. Excellent financial posi- 
tion; dividends paid each year since 1937. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended March 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share........ $0.21 $0.60 $1.51 $1.62 $0.61 $0.44 $0.61 $0.51 
Dividends paid .......... None None 0.30 1.50 0.90 0.40 0.60 0.35 


Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 
h sg 12 +>) 5% 3% 2% 


Great Northern Paper Company 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 
Incorporated: 1897, Maine, as Northern Development Company. 


Present 
title adopted 1899. Office: Millinocket, Maine. Annual meeting: Third 
Wednesday in January. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1940): 2,627. 


Capital stock ($25 par)... 997,480 shs 
Digest: Largest individual newsprint-paper producing unit 
in the United States. Also makes sulphite, special papers and 
wrappers. The three (Maine) paper plants have annual ¢a- 
pacity of 360,000 tons; owns 1,860,000 acres of timberlands, 
Strong financial position; unbroken dividend record since 1910. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1949 
‘Earned per share........ e+. $1.20 $2.18 $2.17 $2.73 $2.87 $2.44 
Dividends paid ....... -- $1.00 1.12 2.00 2.00 2.40 2.50 2.50 $2.50 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 
or 27 41 47 39% 45 49% 42 35% 
TOW cccccccccccccsccccs 19% 24% 27 25% 33 36 29% 24% 
Hall (C. M.) Lamp Company 
Data revised to January 20, 1943 

Incorporated: 1909, Michigan. Office: Detroit. Mich. Annual meeting: (HLP) 
aa Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders (March 2, 1941): 
Non 
Capital stock ($5 par)...... 179,235 shs 


Digest: Normally, makes automotive, aircraft and motorcycle 
lamps. Other products include single unit (reflector, bulb and 
lens) device used for quick drying or baking. Customers in- 
clude some of the largest automobile manufacturers. Currently 
producing war materials. Unbroken dividend record since 1910. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

*Earned per share....... $0.84 $0.96 $0.12 D$0.82 $1.14 $1.02 $1.78 eas 

*Dividends paid...... oe 0.10 0.20 0.15 0.05 None 1.20 0.80 $0.30 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 

7 8% 7 33% 6 13% 7% 4% 

3% 5% 2% 1% 5% 5% 3% 8% 


*Adjusted to exchange of 1 new $5 par share for 2 old no par shares in 1939. 


Kirby Petroleum Company 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


Incorporated: 1921, Delaware. Office: Kirby Building, Houston, Texas. 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (Feb- 
ruary 28, 1939): 1,250. 


(KPC) 


Capitalization: Funded *$18,979 
Capital stock ($1 500,000 shs 


*Leasehold purchase obligations. 


Digest: Produces crude oil from properties owned, or leased 
on a royalty basis, in Texas and Louisiana. Financial position 
is not impressive; dividends have been irregular. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

Earned per share........ $0.29 $0.20 $0.17 $0.14 $0.06 $0.16 $0.33 ake 

Dividends paid ....... «+» 0.20 0.20 None 0.10 None None 0.10 = $0.10 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 

3 5% 8% 5 8% 2% 25 2 

1% 2% 2% 2% 2% 1% 1% 1% 


*Six months to June 380. 


Creole Petroleum Corporation 


Kirkland Lake Gold Mining Co., Ltd. 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, as Creole Syndicate. Present title adopted (CRP) 
1928. Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Annual meeting: 

During May. Number of stockholders: approximately 3,500. 

Capitalization: Funded debt......... Non 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 6,974,356 shs 


Digest: A two-thirds owned subsidiary of Standard Oil (N.J.), 
holding exploration and exploitation concessions in Venezuela. 
In 1940 entered asphalt manufacturing. Finances are strong; 
dividends initiated 1935 and maintained since. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share....... - $0.79 $1.23 $1.61 $1.64 $1.37 $0.98 $1.76 eee 
Dividends paid .......... 0.20 0.50 100 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 $0.75 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 
23% 39 388% 27% 28 24% #£=°17% 19 
19% 20% 17% 16% 11% 12% 115% 


Data revised to January 20, 1943 


Incorporated: 1915, Ontario. Office: Metropolitan Building, Toronto, (KLK) 
Canada. Annual meeting: At call of directors. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1941): 7,600. 


Capitalization: Funded am. shes Non 
Capital stock ($1 par).. 002,326,699 shi 

Digest: A small gold producer sieauaitiess in the Kirkland 
Lake district of Ontario. Finances are satisfactory; dividends 
maintained since initial payment in 1934. Manpower shortage 
has forced some curtailment of operations. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1987 1988 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share........ $0.03 $0.03 $0.10 $0.13 $0.15 $0.13 $0.10 ses 
Dividends paid .......... 0.03 0.06 0.09 0.10 0.10 0.12 0.11 0.06 


Price anu (N. Y. Curb): 
High 


6 1 1 1 1 % 
5/16 7/16 15/18 % 15/18 5/16 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
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; 
- 
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| 
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Sirs: 

I’d like to comment on the penul- 
timate paragraph on page 7 [FW, 
Jan. 6] wherein you state: “FM may 
be gradual in attaining wide-spread 
popularity. Television carries more 


” 


spontaneous appeal. . .”. Someone 
has misled your writer. FM for the 
public is much newer than television 
but it had spontaneous acceptance and 
has none of the economic hurdles of 
television. 

In spite of the difference in age of 
the two arts, television only has a 
fraction of the transmitting stations 
that FM produced in two years. In 
the post-war period it will be ex- 
tremely difficult for any manufacturer 
to sell radio sets, except in the low- 
priced brackets, that do not contain 
FM. 

While it is true that television will 
one day be a great industry, there are 
the economic hurdles to be overcome 
before this can come to pass. 

FM is here in public acceptance. 
Television has yet to arrive. 

E. F. McDonald, Jr. 
President, Zenith Radio Corp. 


* 


Sirs: 

“Freedom from want” depends 
upon the production of those things 
which satisfy wants. Production of 
such things depends upon the ability 
of the producers, upon the incentive 
to produce, and upon the right to 
produce. 

The ability to produce depends 
upon certain qualities of the individ- 
ual producers; such as ingenuity, 
willingness to assume risk, persever- 
ence, organization ability, etc. These 
qualities vary with different individ- 
uals. Not all persons are equally good 
producers. Government cannot cre- 
ate the ability to produce. 

The incentive to produce is the 
ownership of the products remain- 
ing in the producer’s control and in 
his right to exchange his products 
or services for different products or 
services of other producers. 

The right to produce is best guar- 
anteed by the Government; the right 
to exchange products is also best 
guaranteed by the Government. 


JANUARY 27, 1943 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
Agnew-Surpass Shoe St....... S Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Agn.-Surp. Sh. St. 1% pf.. “31. 75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
-. Feb. 1 Jan. 22 
Alabama Power 5% pf....... $1.25 Q Feb.1 Jan. 22 
--.00e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Seon $2 Q Mar. 5 Feb. 17 
Amer. Barge Line............ lic... Feb. 1 Jan. 18 
Feb. 1 Jan. 22 
Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
1 Jan. 22 
Feb. 1 Jan. 28 
Q Mar. 1 Jan. 30 
e .. Mar.15 Feb. 27 
Co. 40c Q Jan. 30 Jan. 23 
Burroughs Adding — hecgsen 15e .. Mar. 5 Jan. 29 
Broadway Dept. Stores......... Se .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
-25 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Caldwell Vines Sc .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Cent. Arizona L. & P. $7 pf.$1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Do $6 50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
eer 25c .. Feb. 25 Feb. 10 
Store Invest. 644% 
$1.62% Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Cherry Burrs -. Jan. 30 Jan. 26 
$1. Q Jan. 30 Jan. 26 
City Ice & pf. .$1. Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Cleve. C. C. ree $5 S Jan. 30 Jan. 21 
Colgate- 12%c Q Feb. 15 Jan. 26 
$1.06% Q Mar. 31 Mar. 12 
Colorado Fuel & Iron......... 25c .. Feb. 26 Feb. 10 
Dayton Rubber Mfg........... 25¢ .. Feb. 10 Jan. 25 
Dixie-Vortex Class A....... Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Nat'l. Bk (Chie. -$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 31 
Q July 1 June 30 
Eaton 75c .. Feb. 20 Feb. 5 
Erie & Kalamazoo RR....... $1.50 S Feb. 1 Jan. 26 
Felin (J. J.) 7% pf.....seoe $1.75 Q Jan. 21 Jan. 18 
$1 .. Jan. 30 Jan. 23 
Foote Bros. Gear & M......... 50c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Fort Wayne Nat, eee 40c S Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Fourth N. Bk (Wichita)....$1.50 Q Mar.15 Mar. 15 
1.50 Q June 15 June 15 
Vranklin Vire 50e S Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
General Foods ...........++.. 40e Q Feb. 15 Jan. 25 
40ec S Feb. 15 Jan. 30 
Graton & Knight 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Feb. 15 Feb. 
Hearn Dept. Stores 6% pf..... 7 Q Jan. 30 Jan. 28 
Homestead Fire Ins. (Balt.)...25¢ .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Horne (Jos.) Co. 6% pf..... $1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 23 
Houston Ltg. & Pwr.......... 0c M Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Do 7% $1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
$1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Idaho rine Nat. $3 S Jan. 30 Jan. 15 
Idaho Power $1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
3, $1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Ironite 10ec .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Knickerbocker Ins. (N. Y.)...25c S Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Kroger Grocery & Baking..... 50c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 5 
1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 13 
$1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 17 
30c Q Feb. 15 Feb. 15 
Le Tourneau (R. G.).......... 25c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 
Do $4.50 cum. conv. pf...$1.12% @Q Mar. 1 Feb. 9 
Q Feb. 27 Feb. 11 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ......... 25c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 23 
.. Feb. 16 Feb. 
Madison Square Garden ...... 25¢ .. Feb. 26 Feb. 15 
Porcupine Mines...55%ce Q Mar. 1 Feb. 1 
40c .. Jan. 30 Jan. 25 
Mid-West Rubber Recl........ 50ec Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Miller & Hart, Inc. $1 pr. pf.50c .. Mar.12 Mar. 2 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able 
Moody’s Investors Service 
75e Q Feb. 15 Feb 
Morris Plan Bank . )....40¢ Q Feb. 1 Jan. 25 
Morris = = Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
-. Feb Jan. 23 
Nat. Bk. Q Jan. 15 Jan. 12 
Do 1.50 Q Apr. 15 Apr. 12 
Nat’l Bearing Metals Corp...25¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
$1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 19 
Newberry G. J.) Co. 
$1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
New At Co. 7% pf...... $1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Norwalk Tire & Rub. 7% pf. “7 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Q Feb. 15 Feb. 
Oliver United Filters A..... 306 Q@ Feb. 1 Jan. 19 
Overseas Securities ........... 30c .. Feb. 3 Jan. 25 
Pacific Pwr. & Lt. 7% pf...$1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Do 6% $1 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
$2. S Feb. 1 Jan. 23 
Public ‘(Colo.) 7% of. M Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Do 6% 0c M Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
M Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Randall 50e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
— 35e Q Feb. 15 Jan. 25 
Q Feb. 15 Jan. 25 
Deen Antelope Copper ....... l5e .. Jan. 28 Jan. 23 
Rustless Iron & Steel........ l5e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
62%ce Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Saco Lowell Shops .......... 25e .. Feb. 20 Feb. 10 
Saguenay Power 3 % pf...$1.37% Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
30c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Deteeteceeutéeeae’ 1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Smith y 25c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
-50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Stein (A.) ee 25c .. Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
Superior Oil teat) aaeehe een 50c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 22 
= a. Lt. 7% pf....$1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 19 
rere 50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 19 
Toledo Edison 7% pf.......58%e M Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Do 6% a bbédevannececcess ic M Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
4i%e Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Union ationat Bank 
(Youngstown, Ohio) ...... $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
1.50 Q July 1 June 15 
Union Planters National Bank 
Co. (Memphis)....... Q Mar. 31 Mar. 20 
PESO, 30e Q June 30 June 21 
Weerchester Q Feb. 1 Jan. 19 
Wheeling & L. E. Ry. 4% pr. In.$1 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 26 
$1.37 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 26 
White (S. $) Dental Mfg...30¢ .. Feb. 13 Jan. 29 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co........ 40c Mar. 1 Feb. 10 


Asbestos Mfg. $1.40 cv. pf..... 70c .. Feb. 10 Feb. 1 
Cudahy. 7% pf. Jan. 30 Jan. 25 


Do 6 
General Cable 7% pf. 1 
Hearn Dept. Stores 6% pf...... $3... Jan. 30 Jan. 28 
Lincoln Printing $3.50 pf....25¢ .. Feb. 1 Jan. 22 
No. Am. Car *‘A’’&‘‘B’’$6 pf..$10 .. Feb. 26 Feb. 19 
O’Connor, Moffatt $1.50 A..... 75e .. Feb. 15 Jan. 25 
Portland “ Coke 7% pf...... 88c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 

75e .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Propper- Hosiery 


Ltd., 64%% pf...$1. Feb. 1 Jan. 23 
Extra 
40c .. Jan. 30 Jan. 23 
Franklin Fire Ins............ 20c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Westchester Fire Ins.......... -. Feb. 1 Jan. 19 
Wisconsin Nat. Life Ins....... 20¢ Feb .1 Jan. 21 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months ‘te, December 31 
6 Months December 31 
0.41 
Lehn & a8 0.88 
Aircraft & Diesel Equipment...... 0.4 
Graddock-Terry Shoes ............ 11.15 11.30 
Liberty Aircraft Products 4.37 2.22 
Manhattan Shirt 3.03 3.63 
North Texas 3.38 1.47 
Phillips-Jones 4.93 7.45 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods............. 4.34 3.65 
Storkline Furniture .............. 1.84 2.16 
3 Months to pune 30 
13 0.06 
Diveo-Twin Truck ..... O58 3 
Gar Wood Industries.. 1.21 1.14 


EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 15 Months to October 31 
Hygrade Food Products........... $2.25 $1.48 
2.47 2.94 
3.97 4.38 
3.80 2.90 
Spalding (A. G.) Bros.... 0.48 0.86 
3 October 31 

Distillers-Seagrams .......-....++ 1.38 
Micromatic Hone 0: “ae 
12 Months to quate 30 

Bie 3.3 3.35 
Ryerson & 0.29 
1.59 1.24 
12 Months to August 31 

Modern Collet & Machine......... 1.74 0.75 
Woodall Industries ............... 0.33 1.26 


D—Deficit. 


As production increases and the 
exchange of products increases, free- 
dom from want increases. A maxi- 
mum freedom from want will be at- 
tained when we have maximum pro- 
duction. A maximum production 
will be attained when we permit and 
encourage the able man to produce to 
the extent of his ability. This means, 


in short, freedom of enterprise. Only 
by freedom of enterprise and free- 
dom to exchange goods and services 
can maximum satisfaction for the 
group be attained, and thereby the 
maximum freedom from want be 
secured. 

Robert C. Barnett 

Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Weekly Price Indicators 


Week Ended 


Jan. 16 Jan. 9 Jan. 17 Jan. 19 Jan, 12 Jan. 20 
Miscellaneous 1942 Metals (Ferrous & Non-F'errous): 1 1942 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.) .. 3,952 3,953 3,450 Aluminum, per Ib...........-+++- *$0.15 $0.15 $0.15 
§Steel Operation (% of >>> 99.8 99.3 95.0 Copper, electrolytic, per lb..... *0.12 0.12 0.12 
Total Car Loadings (cars). 755,369 716,272 811,196 Iron, No. 2, foundry, per ton... 25.89 .89 25.84 
*ftCrude Oil Output (bbls.)..... ,850 3,8 4,046 *0.0650 0.0650 0.0650 
tMotor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 84,955 84,245 98,511 Steel Billets, per ton...... seses 34.00 34.00 34.00 
tGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 111,639 113,926 135,975 Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, per ton *20.00 20.00 20.00 
Tin,, Straits Settlements, per lb. *0.52 -52 0.52 
Jan. 9 Jan. 2 Jan. 10 Zinc, New York, per Ib......... *0.0864 0.0864 0.0864 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $4,472 $4,744 $3,311 Farm Products: 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. .224 4,280 3,468 Butter, creamery, per lIb...... 0.47@0.47% 0.47 0.35 
t*Bitum. Coal Output (tons). 1,833 1,860 1,860 Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb... *0.09 0.09 0.0876 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 190.9 90.5 167.5 Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per lb........ *0.09 3% 0.09 3% 0.09 % 
Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. 1.15% bare 0.98 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): Eges, graded first, per dozen... 0.37% 0.37 0.33% 
156,806 133,850 166,184 Flour, std. Spring pats., bbl.... 6.95@7.30 6.95 7.40 
15°33 14°445 14°293 Lard, Middle West, per Ib...... *0.1392%  0.1392% 0.1047% 
rest Protas ............. 36.899 26.343 35.031 Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 0.67 % 0.64% 0.71% 
Grains & Grain Products. Apa 48.36 9°88 35842 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.94% 0.9256 0.95% 
Livestock | 15,939 Sugar, granulated, per lb..... -. *0.0560 0.0560 0.0545 
Merchandise 3 85.471 75.686 139.844 Sugar, NO” per *0.0374 0.0374 0.0374 
14.737 13'558 11,818 Wheat, No. 2, red, per ‘bushel. *1.69% 1.66 1.46% 
343,106 305,706 318,091 Cotton, middling, per lb...... *0.2126 0.2131 0.1984 
Printcloths, per *0.08971 0.08971 0.08598 
Miscellaneous Comm ties: 
Federal Reserve Reports Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bb. *1.11 1.11 1.11 
Jan. 13 Jan. 6 Jan. 14 Gasoline, tank wagon, dealer, gal. 0.1060 0.1060 0.0940 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Hides, No. 1 packer, per lb..... *0.15% 0.15% 0.15% 
Total Commercial Loans....... 5,97 6.030 6.728 Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 
Total Brokers’ Loans......... 4 57 71 Fisher’s bot gy Commodity Price Indexes: 
Other Loans for Securities..... 386 39 40 926 = 100) Jan, 15 Jan. 8 Jan. 16 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held.. 26,219 26,102 12,281 All conaaieana (131 items). 110.1 109.8 102.6 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds - .286 3,284 3,666 Building Materials ............ 115.1 115.0 1065.7 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 28,964 28,367 24,169 Chemicals ........ Tre rT er 105.7 105.7 103.0 
Total Time .30 5,28 5,28 Hides and Leather... 154.1 154.1 147.1 
Reserve System 118.7 117.9 110.4 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 6,274 6,378 2.390 Fuel and Lighting ............. 85.2 84.9 80.0 
Total Money in Circulation.... 15,322 15,393 11,062 Metal 112.7 112.7 112.9 
ae Raw Materials ............ . 107.8 106.8 97.6 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. §As of the beginning of the Semi-manufactured Goods ..... 101.7 101.7 99.4 
following week. {000,000 omitted. #Journal of Commerce. 110.3 110.1 103.1 
xRevised. Miscellaneous 82.5 82.7 81.1 
Monthly INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 
Indicators a Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 100 Indicators —2apennrs- 
Wholesale ce Index: fionree are those of the | | j Jj 
(Bureau of Labor) 900|- Monthly figures are those of the oun ‘Activity 
Farm products ...... 190'— weekly extensions are based on pindles five ..... 
104.2 91.9 Bonds Called, Total *$99.8 *$179.7 
Raw materials ...... 106.7 93.4 Computations by The Financial Industrial ........... 
Semi-manf’d articles 92.5 90.3 World Public Utility ...... *15.0 *71.8 
Manuf’d products ... 00.1 95.5 4 Pere *14.0 *45.0 
All commodities other 170 ote = Municipal. . *13.1 *6.4 
than farm products 98.2 93.7 awhile *4.2 *10.7 
All commodities other 160 Miseellaneous *2.7 *9.7 
farm products and Trading Activity: 
96.2 94.1 N. Y. 8. E.): 
tAdvertising Lineage: 150 Stock Transactions (shs.) *19.3 *36.4 
Monthly Magazines.. 542,598 520,334 Daily Average (shs.) . *0.7 *1.4 
Women’s Magazines.. 373,659 374,029 140 State & Municipal Bonds: 
Canadian Magazines.. 117,088 116,269 Total Flotations .. 2.9 *14.4 
130 
—DECEMBER— —NOVEMBER— 
1942 1941 120 + aie Shoe Production (pairs) : 
tAdvertising Lineag: All Leather Footwear *35.1 *34.8 
National Weeklies... 1,062,935 986,075 Building Contracts Awarded: 
Trade Publications (pages) : 110 87 Eastern States.... *$654.2 *$780.4 
Industrial Magazines. 10,055 8,515 Beet Sugar Deliveries: 
Trade Papers ....... 961 1,074 100 Total, U. 8. (bags).. “2.1 *2.2 
Miscellaneous ....... 691 624 nl acco uction : 
Broadcasting Time Sales: chonaties (units) ... *20,447 *17,140 
Mutual Network ....$861,815 $948,498 90 rge Cigars (units). *474.3 *542.9 
Steel Ingot Output WW *22.8 *24.3 
Total (net tons)...... *7.30 *7.15 *3.0 *3.0 
Shipments (U. 8. Corp) : Alcoholic Beverages: 
Steel (net Distilled Spirits (tax 
*1.85 *1.84 70 *14.3 
Newsprint — (tons) : Neutral Spirits 
338,282 406,953 (proof *4,.2 *6.1 
248,530 300,823 Beer & *4.6 *4.2 
Railroad Revenues: 1932 '33 '34 '35 '36 '37 '38 '41'42 J F M AM J J Truck Load tons) 1,470,885 1,195,160 
89 Class I Roads.... *$570.8 *$396.8 1943 Index cating (ons) 178.9 


*Million. 
in 42 states.) 


+Publisher’s Information Bureau. 


TAt first of the month. 


{American Trucking Association. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


Value of 
Bond Sales 
N.Y.S.E. 
$14,607,100 


10,204,500 


(202 motor carriers 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


a STOCK — Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING———— Average 
20 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No. of Total Un- New New 40 

1943 industrtale R.R.s Utilities sunte Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds 
Jan. 

14.. 120.79 28.40 15.48 40.48 681,570 791 452 122 217 71 91.53 
ls 121.58 29.03 15.57 40.88 998.250 870 565 116 189 94 0 91.77 
es 121.60 28.96 15.58 40.87 504,780 755 363 145 247 68 1 91.82 
18 121.56 29.08 15.65 40.91 708,280 830 335 243 252 76 1 91.79 
19. 121.48 28.70 15.48 40.50 771,275 875 139 532 204 40 0 91.71 
20.. 120.55 28.75 15.46 40.53 ,34 772 291 230 251 23 2 91.81 
32 


Week Ended——— 

2 

¥ 
swag 

ny, 

= 

2 
1948 
a Jan. 
14,813,500 15 
6,767,900 . 16 

11,395,700 

10,998,200 19 
20 


Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


This is Part 23 of a series which will cover all of the 
active common stocks on the New York Curb Exchange. 
Unless otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures 
have been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have 
been effected. Figures for 1942; Earnings, latest reported ; 


—=VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


Dividends, paid for the full year, including extras; 
Prices, “High and Low” range for full year. Earnings 
and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 1932- 
1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 for which the 
figures are available at the time of going to press. 


shnicolor, Inc. .......... 14 14% 2 23 26% 2% 
56 25% 2% 11% 17% 14 14% 9% 814 6% 
Earnings ..... D$0.40 D$0.38 D$0.41 Nil $0.65 $0.58 $1.25 $1.08 $0.99 $1.05 $0.44 Pine 
Dividend .... None None None None 0.50 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.00 0.50 $0.25 
Earnings ..... $3.80 $2.08 $4.48 $4.14 $4.98 $4.51 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.50 3.00 0.50 1.50 1.50 2.50 1.58 2.50 
50% Stock Div.....Low......... 11% 5% 7% 9% 7 das 
Earnings ..... D$3.02 D$3.60 $0.77 $5.43 $1.50 $1.82 $1.87 $1.79 $1.09 $1.10 $0.38 $0.49 
Dividend ..... 0.65 None None None 0.57% 1.25 1.25 1.35 0.77 0.80 0.66 0.60 
Tishman Realty & 12 10% 5 2 1% % WA 
Earnings ..... D$4.74 D$3.23 D$7.53 D$4.35 zD$1.13 iD$1.34 iD$0.74 iD$0.88 iD$0.92 iD$0.80 D$0.99 iD$0.97 
Dividend ..... None None None None None — None None None None None wind” Ree 
Tobacco Products Export..High......... 1 1% 3% 4% 5% 4% 5% 5% 5% 4% <i 3% 
% 1% 2y% 2 2y% 3% 37 3 2 
Earnings ..... $0.10 $0.14 $0.27 $0.16 $0.20 $0.34 $0.42 $0.51 $0.45 $0.50 $0.31 ee 
Dividend ..... 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.15 0.27% 0.35 0.40 0.40 0.35 0.23 None 
Todd Shipyards .......... 18% 28% 28 34 54 74 82 81 100% 104% 95 
10 10% 19 2 32% 32% 45 55 82 54 
Earnings ..... c$3.31 c$1.92 c$3.23 c$2.27 c$3.81 c$6.88 c$8.56 c$1.21 c$4.05 c$14.52 $4.98 $21.67 
Dividend ..... 1.25 1.00 1.25 2.0 4.00 5.00 5.50 2.50 8.00 8.00 3.85 3.00 
Tonopah Mining ........... - 1% 17/16 1% 1% 1415/16 1% 1/16 % 
Earnings ..... D$0.008 $0.03 $0.04 $0.04 $0.07 $0.04 $0.04 $0.01 $0.01 $0.004 $0.03 dade 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.06 0.03 None None None None 0.01 0.03 
Tramiel 3% 3% 4% 5% 5% 3% 2% 1% 1% 
1% 1 3 3% 1% 1% 1 y, 
Earnings ..... hee aeee $0.23 $0.23 $0.40 $0.49 $0.19 $0.12 $0.10 $0.03 $0.21% aoe’ 
Dividend ..... None None 0.20 0.20 0.25: 0.30 0.10 None 0.10 0.05 0.12 None 
Transwestern Oil ......... Jncorporated 1936 —— 13% 7% 6 3% 5% 6% 
Earnings ..... $0.48 D$4.12 D$1.42 D$0.59 $0.75 $0.98 z$0.71 
Tubize Chatillon ........... 14 26% 2245 8% 17% 31% 12% 13% 10%. 10% 5 
2 3% 3 6 6% 5% 7 4 3% 3 
Earnings ..... ....D$2.77, D$4.72 D$1.85 D$0.25 $1.04 D$2.85 $0.002 $1.24 $0.86 D$0.92 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None ie eee 
Tung Sel Lamp: 6% 9% 7% 12 1434 11% 3% 3% 3% 2% 2% 
1 1% 3 3% 134 2 2 1% 1 1 
Earnings ..... D$1.24 $0.11 $0.27 $0.69 0.14 D$0.02 D$0.44 $0.02 $0.24 $0.51 $0.03 re 
Dividend ..... 0.50 None None None one 0.40 None 0.10 None 0.20 0.12 $0.20 
- Incorporated 1939 4% 6% 4% 3 
Earnings ..... dace. $0.77 acy 
Dividend ..... $0.12% 0.30 0.40 
Unexcelled Mfg. ........... 5 4% 1% 2% 43% 5% 5 
2% R R 1% 1% 3 3 
Earnings ..... D$0.91 D$0.03 $0.35 $0.03 D$0.23 $0.20 D$0.02 D$0.29 D$0.04 $1.20 $0.05 Late 
Dividend ..... 0.25 None None 0.10 None None None None None 0.25 0.06 None 
Union Gas of Canada...... 6 7% 6% 9% 17% 18% 15 14% 13% 7% 
1% 1% 3 4 4 11% 11 10% 7% 5% 3% 
Earnings ..... $0.12 $0.30 $0.51 $0.32 $0.55 $0.99 $1.31 $1.29 $1.60 $1.41 $0.84 $1.04 
Dividend ..... None None None 0.10 0.35 0.62% 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.49 0.40 
United Aircraft Products..High......... 7%. 15% 10% Ses 7% 
Earnings ..... $0.58 $0.53 $0.77 $2.11 m$1.85 $1.02 
Dividend ..... ‘ $$2.50 $3.00 $10.00 30.00 %15.00 0.31 0.10 1.25 
United Chemicals ......... High......... 6 11 10% 13% 4% 153% 16 14% 15 
2% 3 2% 7} 2 2 3% 8% 9 11 
Earnings ..... D$1.98 D$2.36 D$3.58 D$0.53 D$0.38 $0.04 D$0.43 $1.14 $0.79 $1.77. D$0.55 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None «ees None 
United Cigar Whelan —Listed November 1937 1% 1% 1% % 
Earnings ..... .... D$0.02 D$0.18 D$0.10 D$0.04 $0.01 D$0.06% 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None 
United 25, 4% 6% 3% 4% 10% 13% 5% 3% 2% 15/16 1% 
% 1% 1% 4 3 2% % WA 5/16 
Earnings ..... D$0.48 D$0.90 $0.61 $0.56 $0.20 $0.25 D$0.51 D$0.55 D$0.49 D$0.37 D$0.17 ae 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None .-.. None 
nited Light & Power 6% 7 11% 4y 2% 14% 7/16 5/16 
\ & B combined......... Earnings $0.16 D$0.60 D$0.75 D$0.34 $0.26 $0.46 D$0.15 $0.29 $0.48 $0.15 $0.03 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None ..-- None 
sited Molasses ........... 8% 6% 6% 5% 2% 2% 
Earnings ..... seme 115.58% i17.70% i20.35% i29.45% i31.55% $41.34% 26.70% 17.11% 24.97% eS 
Dividend ..... 10.09 10.16 10.24 10.24 10.29 0.15 0.15 0.17 0.15 


40 weeks ended October 10. tNo par common stock to 1938; $1 par stock thereafter. c—12 months to March 31. i—12 months to September 30. 
11 months to November 30. z—9 months to September 30. D—Deficit. , 


‘J O'BRIEN, INC. 
YEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Crash helmet, coveralls, Ski champion, U. S. Army “Tell it to the Marines!” Dolphins on this sailor’s 
Camels — they’re “ standard model 1943. His cigarette is And this Marine paratroop- right sleeve mean undersea 
equipment” with this tank a flavor champion of many er, with his parachute pack, service.“ Pigboat” is his word 
driver. That’s a General be- years’ standing — Camel — will tell you the favorite for submarine —“Camel” for 
hind him—a “General Lee.” the Army man’s favorite. pack with Marines is Camel. his favorite smoke. 


With men in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and 
Coast Guard, the favor- 
ite cigarette is CAMEL. 
(Based on actual sales 
records in Post Ex- 
changes and Canteens.) 


On land—on sea—yes, and in 
the air, too, the favorite is 
Camel. As this high-altitude 
Army bomber pilot says: 
“Camels suit me to a ‘T’!” 


4 
Tre Zone 
where cigareles 
we judged 


The “T- ZONE” —Taste and Throat—is the proving ground for 
de ete cigarettes. Only your taste and throat can decide which ciga- 
On the right sleeve of these men, Take a jouncing Jeep, a rette tastes best to foe, -.008 bow it affects your throat. For 
shave; Johany Doughboy —an “I d your taste and throat are individual to you. Based on the ex- 
shield. That nea Guard walk a mile” grin—add ’em perience of millions of smokers, we believe Camels will suit 
And with men in theCoastGuard, all up and you get CAMEL— 

the favorite cigarette is Camel. the fighting man’s favorite. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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